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PREFACE. 

A NNE MACKENZIE was, above all 
things, a sister. Her love for her brother 
was at first merely the tender natural affection 
of a good girl for a little brother. She was 
his counsellor at first, but he gradually became 
hers ; and her path was directed by his, until 
her life entwined itself around his work, as the 
vine clings to and beautifies the tree against 
which it is planted. 

But when the prop was removed, Miss 
Mackenzie proved to be more like the fig tree 
than the yine; she loved to cling, but she had 
power to stand alone. Her earthly happiness 
was in ruins, the scheme of life which she had 
anticipated was not to be fulftUei, \im\. 'Cnt"\<) 
years of life that remained to Kex vJttt \.c> ^i^ 
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something very much more than a mere waiting 
for rest. She had had a special training that 
fitted her for special work. Her Natal life, and 
the terrible voyage to the Zambesi, had taught 
her by personal experience what are the trials 
of Missionaries and their families, and enabled 
her to help, sympathize with, and comfort, many 
whom she did not even know by sight 

Without calling herself a Sister of Mercy, 
she was one, with her special sphere of work 
amongst those whose needs her Colonial experi- 
ence had taught her to understand. 

Her sixty-four years of holy life well merit 
a separate, and a longer record than these 
pages; but those who knew her, feel it would 
be her wish that her story should be blended 
with that of the brother whom she believed so 
much superior to herself, and that it should 
be told in as few words as possible. In her 
eyes, the only excuse for writing her life at all, 
would be that by so doing, she herself was not 
glorified, but the Lord Whose strength was 
made perfect in her weakness. 



Preface. v 

The Author takes this opportunity of thanking 
the many who have kindly thrown their works 
open for her use, especially the Bishop of Carlisle 
to whose Life of Bishop Mackenzie she is very 
largely indebted ; and Mr. Rowley, whose narra- 
tive of the Mission Life on the Zambesi, tells 
much not be found elsewhere, of the last year 
of the Bishop's life. 

A very large part of what refers to Miss 
Mackenzie herself, has been taken from her 
own lips, or those of friends. She could not 
tell of her brother without showing what her 
own life had been. 

NOVEMHED, 1877. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE OLD HOME. 

** To thee, dear maid, each kindly wile was known 
That elder sisters know.'* — Keble. 

A NNE and Charles Mackenzie were 
members of a very large family. Their 
father was an eminent Scotch lawyer, and 
during his life they divided their time between 
Edinburgh and their country home at Harcus 
Cottage, in Peeblesshire. 

It was a happy, but not a luxurious home ; 
with so large a family, thrift was needful, and 
in the little cottage at Harcus, the children 
were packed pretty closely, and brought up 
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hardily, without bedroom carpets, hot water, 
or many servants to wait upon them. The 
elder children used to breakfast with their 
parents at ten o'clock, when the coach came 
in, bringing hot rolls and letters, from Edin- 
burgh, but this was their one luxury. 

They always were very kind in their ways, 
taking great interest in their servants, and in 
the poor around. Decided Episcopalians, they 
took ^n active part in the building of a small 
Church near their own home ; but in later life 
Miss Mackenzie has been heard to say that 
she doubted whether there was much real 
religion amongst the children. " I believe it 
consisted in our thinking ourselves superior to 
our Presbyterian neighbours," she added. It 
was,, however, a great event and delight when 
in the summer of 1830, the little Church was 
opened. It proved a wet day, unfortunately, 
and the brothers and sisters had to huddle 
under one large umbrella, so crowded together, 
that they laughingly declared they were "just 
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like maggots under a mushroom." It was on 
this wet Sunday that little "Charlie," the 
youngest of the family, first went to Church, 
and his elder brothers and sisters questioned 
the little fellow, after service, .as to what he 
had heard. 

" I heard * this is the heir, come let us kill 
him,' " said Charlie readily ; " and I heard the 
Lord's Prayer four times.'* 

He always reckoned or counted anything he 
could, for sums and calculations were his favor- 
ite amusement. They were not, however, long 
to enjoy the Church to whose building they 
had so looked forward. Mr. Mackenzie's health 
had been very delicate for years, and a few 
months later he died. 

The whole family now removed to Edin- 
burgh, and lived for years in the same house 
in one of the quiet dignified parts of the new 
town. Here the sisters went on with their 
education as well as they could. Anne Mac- 
kenzie was at this time seventeen, and was 
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supposed to be out of the schoolroom, but she 
had always a great desire to learn, and out of 
her own slender allowance she managed to 
take lessons and attend classes, and to cultivate 
her love of music by going to concerts. 

The eldest daughter of the family, "Eliza- 
beth," was at this time 19. Anne was the 
second, two years younger. She was a clever 
girl, with a special talent for music, great 
energy, and very decided views and opinions, 
but very delicate health. The whole family of 
boys and girls were ardent politicians. The 
portrait of Sir Robert Peel was first turned 
with its face to the wall, and then banished 
altogether; and one of the brothers had a 
canary bird which they named "Catholic 
Emancipation," in the days when everyone 
was excited about that great subject. 

It was a lively spirited home, for all the 
young ones were strong and eager in their 
opinions and enthusiasms for heroes, public or 
private. 
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The future Bishop was the youngest of the 
twelve fatherless children, a small delicate child 
of five years old. 

Outsiders said "Charlie will never set the 
Thames on fire," but his own family always 
had a high opinion of the little fellow's talents. 
From quite a baby child, he showed signs of 
having an unusually clear mathematical head, 
and great power and perseverance in learning 
whatever he wished. His favorite amusements 
were quiet ones, and he was always happy with 
his sisters. He went to a day school in Edin-. 
burgh, but his religious teaching and that of 
the two little sisters just above him in age, 
was chiefly in the hands of Elizabeth, a kind 
wise elder sister, who herself loved holy things 
so dearly, that she was able to make them a 
happiness, not a weariness, to her three little ' 
pupils. Though " Charlie " was especially his 
eldest sister's charge, Anne had a great deal 
to do with his early lessons and training, as 
Elizabeth was often away on visits. 
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He was always mindful of Anne*s weak 
health. During his holidays he would remem- 
ber to come home, that he might take her 
out for short walks such as she was equal to, 
and he tended her with a consideration which 
was prettily amusing in the child, and very 
comfortable in the boy. 

He was her boy, and her darling — a younger 
brother for whom she felt responsible, and whom 
she tried to guide aright. 

" Charlie '* continued this life, half home and 
half school, till he was fifteen. He had a greiat 
appetite for learning, and even at home in the 
evenings, he used to try and get his brothers 
and sisters to give him lessons in any study 
he particularly wished to get on with. 

Mathematics, and sums of any kind, were a 
delight to him. When he was a tiny little 
fellow, his elder brothers used to put him up on a 
table, and try to puzzle him with hard questions, 
which he was to work out in his head, whilst 
the others did them with a slate and pencil. 
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He used to do the sums, and generally had 
the answer ready before his brothers had. He 

did not know the rules, but calculated in some 

» 

fashion of his own which brought the right 
answers. 

Though his family knew him to be a clever 
boy, he was not so considered at school. He 
was quick of thought, but slow of speech, and 
moreover he was very unambitious. He was 
angry with himself if he had not done his 
best, even if other people considered he had 
done very well indeed. He did not care to shine 
for the sake of shining. All through his life he 
looked upon praise more as a temptation than 
as anything else. 

In his school work he would take no help 
that he in the least doubted the fairness of. At 
one time he and his schoolfellows were writing 
essays for a prize. Most of the boys used books 
of reference as a matter of course, but Charles 
Mackenzie did not feel sure that it was fair to 
do so, and wrote entirely from memory. His 
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was very good. Even those who laughed at 
him as rather "soft" and "slow," liked and 
respected him, he was such a thoroughly " Good 
old fellow," as boys say. 

Charles Mackenzie had always wished to go 
to Cambridge, and when, just before he was to 
leave school, there sprang up a doubt in the 
minds of his family, whether it could be afforded, 
the disappointment was a grievous one, almost 
more than his temper could stand. But for his 
own confession no one would ever have known 
how he felt it. " I don't think I am naturally 
bad tempered," he said to one of his family, 
*' but I am afraid when the proposal came, I did 
stamp with vexation." The proposal he alludes 
to was, that instead of going to Cambridge, 
he should be sent to one of the cheaper Scotch 
Universities. His was but the twelfth part of 
an inheritance, and it was doubtful whether it 
could meet the greater expense. 

The kindness of an elder brother saved him 
from the disappointment he so dreaded. This 
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brother promised to be answerable for any sum 
that Charles' education at Cambridge should 
cost beyond what it would have cost at St. 
Andrew's ; and so he had his heart's desire, and 
went to the great mathematical University. 

It must have been a great happiness to him 
that in fact he did not cost his brother anything, 
for the Scholarship he gained greatly lessened 
his expenses, though not his gratitude. 

He went first to St. John's College, in the 
October of 1844. St. John's had been chosen 
because it was famous for its mathematics, but 
on going there Mackenzie found that (in those 
days) no Scotchman could hold a Fellowship 
there, so it was thought better that he should 
move at once, and at Easter of the next 
year he went to Caius College instead. When 
it was first reported at his new College that a 
very clever Johnian was coming there, the Caius 
men were inclined to be a little jealous; but 
when Mackenzie came among them, with his 
formidable talents certainly, but also with his 
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sunny good temper, manliness, and fun, they 
soon forgot their jealousy, grew proud of him, 
and were glad to claim him as one of themselves. 
Indeed, it would have been hard to be jealous 
of a man who asked nothing for himself, and was 
always putting himself out of his way to serve 
other people. He was such a pleasant companion, 
so full of fun, so natural and true, that people 
loved rather than liked him from the very first. 

It is difficult to speak of him, for words will 
not describe the impression his memory has left 
on his Cambridge friends. They loved him so 
much more for what he was, than for what he 
didy and yet he was not one to be admired from 
a distance, he was one with whom to work and 
to laugh in everyday life. A burning love of 
truth went with him into everything, great and 
small. Once in their home party, the brothers 
and sisters were discussing some expression in 
the " Christian Year " which they did not under- 
stand, and one of the sisters said, " Do you think 
it means exactly all that } In poetry surely it 
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is allowable to put things a little too strongly." 
Charles dearly loved the "Christian Year," but 
on this he burst forth, " If I thought there was 
a single word in this book which is not meant, I 
would throw it into the fire ! " 

His vacations were usually spent at home with 
his own family in Scotland. His sister Elizabeth 
had a large young family to employ her now, 
but she had plenty of time and thoughts to 
bestow on hei' young brother. He was always 
like her eldest son, and she found leisure to 
write him long» fond letters of wise counsel, to 
which he owed a great deal, though he was not 
always guided by them. Indeed, her experience 
was too entirely Scotch to be always quite to 
the point, where the manners and customs of 
the two countries differed. They, of course, 
differed much in the position of Church matters, 
and Charles could not always follow her advice 
to the letter about curacies, &c. ; but as she 
dealt more in general principles than in narrow 
rules, the advice was always useful. 
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From the time he was quite a little 'child he 
had settled to be a clergyman. " If a good man 
is an angel in Heaven, will a clergyman be an 
archangel ?" he had once asked his sister. She 
fully shared his sense of the high privileges of 
those whose duty it is to minister God's Word 
and Sacraments, and it was through her advice 
that soon after going to Cambridge he asked 
one of the clergymen in the town to give him 
something to do amongst the poor, as he was 
anxious to have a little practical experience of 
parish work, before the time for Ordination 
came. 

He thus describes his first rather shy attempts 
in a letter to Elizabeth : — 

" I wanted to tell you about the reading to 
the old people in the Victoria Asylum. I fancy 
you had thought of my going on a week-day 
into a house, and being quiet and simple ; but 
Hopkins seemed to think that going up on a 
Sunday afternoon, and getting all the old people 
together, would be a good plan ; so I left it quite 
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in his hands, and agreed to whatever he thought 
best. There are twelve sets of rooms, and very 
often a husband and wife in each iSet, so that the 
number is about 20. After having been to the 
Hospital twice, once with, and once without my 
Bible in my pocket, I went up last Sunday at 
two. But it was so new, and I could not feel 
(what I think must be a great support to a 
clergyman in his pulpit,) that I was God's ap- 
pointed servant, only doing my duty as His 
messenger/ I felt as if I had undertaken it 
of myself, and as if nothing I could say would 
be of any use ; and I got quite red in the face, 
read a chapter, and then went through it again, 
throwing in a few remarks where I could. Then 
we knelt down, and I read some of the Collects 
and Prayers from the Prayer Book. On the 
whole, I should have felt perfectly miserable if 
I had not remembered that lame and wretched 
as my attempt had been, it was better than 
nothing, for if I had not gone, no one else 
would." 
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The years of Mackenzie s undergraduate life 
were not eventful ones. He read hard, not so 
much because he saw the use of such study in 
preparing him to be a clergyman, as because it 
was the next duty in his path, and therefore 
to be done as thoroughly as possible. 

When first he went to Cambridge, and had 
the opportunity of attending the daily Service 
in the Chapel of his College, he did not care 
very much for it ; but when he said this to 
Elizabeth, she advised him to take it as a privi- 
lege, and try. to like it 

He tried and succeeded before long. It was 
thus he learnt that love for the Liturgy of 
the Church of England, which never left him. 
It was a friend that went with him everywhere *; 
and the Church Prayers seemed to supply all 
his needs. Years after he told a friend that 
he believed the General Thanksgiving, as he 
used to hear it every day in Caius College 
Chapel, had influenced him for good more than 
any other earthly thing. There he had lived 
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diligently obedient to plain duties, in the 
world, but not of it ; for he daily consecrated 
his work, whatever it might be, by praying 
that "we may show forth God's Praise, not 
only with our lips, but in our lives, by giving 
up ourselves to His Service." 

He speaks in his home letters of his love 
for other parts of the Service. — " You know the 
Prayer for the Church Militant, in the Com- 
munion Service. We have it every Sunday in 
Chapel, and on my more attentive days I do 
enjoy it so much. I know no prayer which 
gives such a delightful view of the Communion, 
in feeling at least, between the Church Militant 
and the Church Triumphant.'' 

In January, 1848, Mackenzie took his degree, 
and came out Second Wrangler. 

He was in fact proved to be the second 
greatest Mathematical Scholar of his year, never- 
theless he was unhappy about the Examination. 
Before the result was known, he wrote home 
saying he was displeased with himself, for he 
3 
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feared he had not done his best, and should be 
very low- down in the list, said he was not. well, 
and. the questions did not suit hina ; but he 
did not consider that an excuse. " If I were 
certain I had done my best, I should not care 
what my place was," he said, "but as it is, I 
feel very low/* 





CHAPTER II. 

STARTING IN LIFE. 

Mortal ! If life smile on thee, and thou find 

All to thy mind, 

Think who did once from Heaven to Hell descend. 

Thee to befriend ; 

So shalt thou dare forego, at His dear call, 

Thy best, thine all. 

nr^HOUGH Mackenzie himself was humble 
under his success, it may easily be 
imagined that his College and his family were 
very proud of him. 

So clever and distinguished a man, who was 
at the same time thoroughly and quietly reli- 
gious, was certain to be a good influence in the 
University, and Mackenzie was a great favorite 
with many, who would not have appreciated 
other men, as good, but with fewer outward 
advantages. He was a tall vigorous man, nearly 
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six feet high and strongly built, with a face 
that, though it was not handsome, was pleasant, 
strong, and trustworthy, and which it was said 
looked as if it could not frown. He had a 
pleasant musical voice, with a slightly Scotch 
accent, which came out more strongly when he 
was excited than at other times, and a good 
hearty laugh such as is refreshing to hear. 

He was a very fast walker; indeed he liked 
any sort of strong muscular exercise ; but boat- 
ing was his favorite amusement. 

One day he was on the river, steering for a 
party, of whom one named A. boasted that no 
one could compete with him either in strength 
or lungs. A little later, at a critical point, 
whistling was heard. " Who is that whistling } " 
Mackenzie enquired, but there was no answer, 
and he waited until they were in smooth water 
before he asked any further. 

A. then confessed he had been the offender, 
but he said that in spite of his whistling he had 
been pulling harder than anyone else. 
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*' But/' said Mackenzie, " You know every- 
one is expected to do his best, and you 
could not be doing your best whilst you were 
whistling." 

Mackenzie stayed on at Cambridge after 
taking his degree. He was soon appointed a 
Fellow of his College, and he worked both with 
private pupils, and as a Lecturer, but he never 
looked upon this kind of work as that in which 
he was to spend his life ; he was all the time pre- 
paring for Holy Orders, not only by study, but 
also by taking an active part in works amongst 
the poor of the town. He undertook the man- 
agement of a Sunday School, worked diligently 
in the Anti-Mendicity Society, served as Secre- 
tary to the Cambridge Board of Education, and 
took great interest in the Industrial School. 
He was also anxious to do something for the 
religious teaching of the College servants, but 
in this he failed. The servant to whom he 
proposed it, said he was too busy, and should 
feel in a bustle all the time ; so Mackenzie was 
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forced to let it alone for the time, trusting that 
in time, by other hands, something might be 
done for that (well paid, but) hard-worked and 
neglected class of men. 

He was not a business-like, or punctual man ; 
and he undertook to help so many different 
people and good works all at once, that he used 
to get into what he called " gigantic messes " 
from time to time ; but he used to get out of 
them again somehow, and to contrive not to 
disappoint people, but to keep his promises in a 
way that more business-like men might have 
failed to do. 

He was ordained in 185 1, when he was 26 
years old. He did not leave Cambridge, for he 
considered that a clergyman might be just as 
useful living in a college as tutor, and making 
a parish of the young men amongst whom he 
lived, as in any other position. His sister- 
counsellor, Elizabeth, did not quite like this, 
but he felt that she could not know all that he 
did about Cambridge life, and therefore he 
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gently acted on his own judgment. The Univer- 
sity authorities who really cared for the good of 
the undergraduates, were very thankful to him for 
staying, for he was like an elder brother amongst 
*' the boys," as he calls them, full of sympathy 
with everyone, and influencing them for good, 
without giving good advice at wrong times. 

Useful as he was in this way, however, he soon 
felt he wanted to have some regular parish work 
besides, and in October, 185 1, he took the curacy 
of Haslingfield, about 6 miles out of Cambridge. 
He did not move from college, or give up any 
of his duties in the University, or the town 
schools and charities ; but the clergyman of 
Haslingfield knew his circumstances, and the 
arrangement suited so well, that Mackenzie con- 
tinued it until he left England in 1855. In term 
time he could do very little except the Sunday 
duty, but during the vacations he sometimes 
went out there and lived in two little rooms in 
the Schoolmaster^s house, giving himself up to 
his parishioners, which he greatly enjoyed. 
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Of course there were interruptions. So dis- 
tinguished a scholaf was often obliged as a duty 
to his University to help in examining others, 
and during these Examination times some one 
else had to take his place at Haslingfield, but 
he was always glad to get back to his quiet 
parish work again. He was loved and respected 
at Haslingfield, and his memory is still cherished 
there, though he himself was discontented with 
his own work, and as usual, felt he had not done 
as well as he might. 

He enjoyed the quiet homeliness of his lodgings 
at Haslingfield, with the tidy schoolmistress to 
wait on him, and her shy little daughter who 
stood on one leg in the doorway whilst she 
asked " if he wanted anything," but set off out 
of the door with a run, forgetting to wait for an 
answer. 

Many stories are told of his ready sympathy 
during those years, especially when he was 
acting as Examiner. In 1853 he was one of the 
Examiners for the Mathematical Tripos, when 
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on one of the last days of the Examination, he 
noticed that a man had laid down his pen, and 
was sitting with his head on his hand doing 
nothing. He went to him and asked him gently 
how he was getting on, and whether he was 
unwell. The poor fellow was so thoroughly 
overstrained and overtired that he could hardly 
speak in answer. *'Come out for five minutes 
into the fresh air with me," said Mackenzie, 
giving him his arm, and they went out and 
walked about for a few minutes, a thing which 
could not have been done except with one of 
the Examiners, as those being examined were 
not allowed to go out at all during the time, 
lest dishonest men should look at books and 
help themselves unfairly. 

The fresh air did Aot seem to do very much 
for his patient, so Mackenzie called the door- 
keeper, and sent him to Caius for a basin of 
soup, after which the other was able to go on 
with his work, and, thanks to the kindness of 
the Examiner, he took the good degree, which 
was of great importance to him. 
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The next year, when Mackenzie was again 
Examiner, this kindness was called out in a 
somewhat different way. 

One of those under examination lost a sister 
suddenly just at the time. He had not even 
heard of her illness till all was over, and of 
course he was anxious to go home at once ; but 
though the Mathematical Examination was over, 
there were still some other papers to be gone 
through as a mere matter of form, and he was 
in great perplexity. He asked his tutor to do 
all in his power ; but the tutor, though kind, did 
not see how University laws could be set aside, 
and gave him little hope of his being allowed 
to go away unless he forfeited his degree. Late 
that evening a friend coming to his rooms to ask 
how he had done in the Examination, heard of 
his trouble and his difficulty. "Go to Mackenzie," 
said the friend, though he, as well as Mr. K., 
was a perfect stranger to the Examiner, '* If 
any one in Cambridge can help you, he can, and 
if he can he wilC K. was glad of the sugges- 
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tion, and taking his cap and gown he went to 
Mackenzie and told his story. 

Immediately the examination work (hard and 
important as it was) was thrown aside, Mackenzie 
went to the Vice-Chancellor, got the necessary 
permission for K. to go home without forfeiting 
his degree, and within an hour he sent or brought 
it to him at his College (Trinity). 

Another story is told by a clever, but poor 
student to whom Mackenzie stretched out a 
helping hand when he was nearly in despair. 
Meeting B. one day, Mackenzie asked him how 
he was getting on. B. sadly answered that he 
had no chance. Others with whom he was 
matched had tutors to help them, but he could 
not afford one, he must continue at a disadvan- 
tage, and therefore of course he should fail. 
Mackenzie begged him to come to his rooms, 
and show him what was his chief difficulty, per- 
haps he might be able to help him. B. did 
go to him with his work, and that lesson was the 
best he ever had. Mackenzie's knowledge was 
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not only so great, but he had such power of 
putting a subject clearly, that he was able to 
help as well as to comfort poor B. very materially. 
Such are a few specimens of the impartial kind- 
nesses which he was ready to show to all, and 
which made him so much beloved in his Uni- 
versity. 

From all this it will have been seen that 
Mackenzie's life at Cambridge was about as busy 
and useful as any man could wish, and he was 
not at all discontented with it. Indeed, his 
trouble was the other way. He was so happy 
there that he began to fear he might be losing 
sight of other duties in those to which he had 
devoted himself. 

It was in the April of 1853 that his eldest 
sister received a letter from him telling what 
thoughts were stirring in his heart, and asking 
her advice as in the old home days. He knew 
she had never agreed with him in thinking that 
there was quite work for him as a clergyman in 
his life at Caius College. He told her carefully 
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that he had not changed his mind about this, he 
was still convinced that a clergyman may fulfil 
his vows as well in college as in a parish, but he 
began to think that he himself had had a call to 
other work. It was easy to find men able and 
willing to work at Cambridge, as he was doing, 
but it was not easy to find men who both could, 
and would, go out as Missionaries to India. 

In this Spring, a younger friend of Mackenzie's, 
whose name was Jackson, had undertaken the 
headship of a new Mission to Delhi, and came 
to Cambridge to find another clergyman who 
would go with him as his assistant. Several 
people had been proposed, but everyone was 
prevented going for one reason or another, and 
Mackenzie's quick sympathy was excited. He 
felt how depressing it was for his friend to have 
such difficulty in finding a comrade on his 
errand of holy duty, and then he became 
more and more impressed with the idea that 
someone ought to be willing to go. "Why 
should not / go } " he had asked himself, until, 
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as he told his sister, he had made up his mind 
to tell Mr. Jackson that he was ready to be 
his companion. He did not wish to leave Cam- 
bridge, where he was very happy and very 
useful, and he did not think himself specially 
fitted for Mission work in India, but a man 
was needed, and he, with strong health, and no 
family ties that would make it a duty to remain 
in England, was free to go. 

He did not decide hastily. Besides his sister's 
advice, he asked for that of two of his most 
trusted University friends, and amongst them 
they decided against his going, for he was not 
the man for the place. His nature was too 
open and trusting to make him likely to under- 
stand the subtle deceitful nature of the Hindoos, 
and his friends felt he had better not attempt 
that particular branch of Mission work. He 
accepted their decision cheerfully, — perhaps he 
was glad rather than not that duty did not call 
him to India then, but he seldom let himself 
think what he wished, he felt it easier to see 
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clearly what he ought to do, if he always 
thought what would be best, instead of what 
would be pleasantest. He settled down again 
at Cambridge, but he openly told his most 
intimate friends that if a more suitable opening 
should offer abroad, at a time when home ties 
were less strong, he should consider himself at 
liberty to go. 

The " more suitable opening " for which he 
was waiting, came in the autumn of 1854, about 
a year and a half after he had made up his 
mind not to go to India. Bishop Colenso,. the 
newly-consecrated Bishop of the new diocese 
of Natal, had returned to England, after spend- 
ing ten weeks in exploring his future field of 
duty, and was now making up the party, with 
whom he must return, and work it. He asked 
Mackenzie to go with him as his Archdeacon, 
and Mackenzie, after looking round to see 
whether anyone better was to be found for the 
place, accepted the offer. 

He did not do it without advice; all were 
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sorry that so useful a man should leave Cam- 
bridge, but it was clear he meant to go somewhere, 
and it seemed to the friends whom he consulted, 
that his talents would not be so much thrown 

away in Natal, as they would have been at 

» 

Delhi. Since he meant to go abroad he had 
better go there ; he was not likely to find any- 
thing more suitable elsewhere. 

Nevertheless, Cambridge grudged one of its 
most distinguished sons to such work, and the 
day when his determination was announced was 
a very trying one to Mackenzie, who was tired 
out with hearing remonstrances, when it chanced 
that the poor student whom he had helped out 
of his puzzle, came into the room. " Is it true 
that you are going out to Natal ? " said B., 
holding out his hand, " I congratulate you ! " 
Mackenzie wrung his friend's hand, almost with 
tears in his eyes, '* God bless you ! " he said, 
"that is the first kind word I have heard to- 
day." 

The decision once made, Mackenzie debated 
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not whether it was right or wrong, but set 
himself cheerfully to prepare for his future, 
finding pleasure in noticing that the very day 
after he had promised to go to Natal, he heard 
that his sister Anne had been ordered to try 
a warmer climate. 

Whilst the brother had been living in the use- 
ful bustle and excitement of his University, the 
sister's life had flowed on quietly. She had 
never gained strength, she was always ailing, 
often very ill. Long ago the doctor had told 
her ** she was born to be a perpetual care to her 
mother," and as long as she had a mother to 
care for her, it was well ; but when the mother's 
death broke up the family home, a very weary 
time began for the invalid daughter. There 
seemed no special niche in life for her. All the 
brothers and sisters were very fond of one 
another, but some were dead, some married, and 
Anne did not seem specially wanted anywhere. 
She was not then quite what she became after- 
wards. She was a very good woman, but she 
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had not yet shown she was a noble one, and her 
decided opinions were apt to make her seem 
over stern, so that she was not exactly a popular 
character. 

After her mother's death, she lived chiefly in 
lodgings, sometimes at the sea-side, sometimes in 
Edinburgh, with her maid. She was not strong 
enough to undertake helpful work in the family, 
as her unmarried sister did, and her only occu- 
pation was to read every book that came in her 
way. 

Such was the state of things when, in Dec, 
1854, she was ordered to seek a milder climate, 
and received her brother's warm invitation to go 
to Africa with him. " Natal is a beautiful cli- 
mate," he wrote exultingly, " and I fancy she 
would not wish for a better escort than mine." 

To be so warmly welcomed, and to share his 
home, was delightful to Miss Mackenzie ; but 
she did not partake her brother's enthusiasm for 
Mission work. She said (though she laughed at 
herself as she said it) that she never could think 
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of being a Missionary, as quite a gentleman's pro- 
fession ; and she went out with her younger brother, 
fully expecting that he would require a little 
keeping in order, lest he should do foolish things. 

And she was most useful and valuable to him, 
but not quite in the way she had expected. She 
soon found she must leave off thinking of him 
as a boy. The first dawning of the change came 
upon her soon after they had reached Natal. It 
was a Sunday, and she was riding to Church, 
with the Archdeacon walking by her horse. 
" What is your text to be, Char. } " she asked 
thoughtlessly. He paused a moment, and then 
told her ; adding, however, " I don't much like to 
be asked that question." It was very gently 
said, but she saw her mistake. He was as good 
a brother as ever ; but he was more than a mere 
brother ; and as a clergyman he could not let her 
dictate to him. She never wilfully did so again. 

But this has anticipated events, and we must 
go back to the hurried, excited days of that 
winter of preparation. 
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The decisive letter telling Elizabeth that he 
was going, was written on December nth, and 
the party must sail early in March, on board the 
"Jane Morice," so that Christmas was one of 
much work and hurry, and many hard partings. 
From their eldest sister they then parted to meet 
no more on earth, but she fully approved of her 
brother's going, though she had rather it had not 
been in so high a position as that of Archdeacon ; 
and her parting gift, (a little Prayer book that 
would fit into a waistcoat pocket) was a very 
dear and useful friend in his future life. Out 
of it he used to learn Psalms by heart, as he 
went his long lonely rides about his scattered 
parish. 

On March 7th, the Mission Party went on 
board at Liverpool. Mackenzie had been stay- 
ing for a few days at Oxton whilst completing 
his preparations, and a friend who was with 
him during those last days, says that his cheer- 
fulness never failed. As usual he was ready 
and willing. 
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March 7th came, and the party assembled on 
the pier at Liverpool, waiting for the steam-tug 
to take it down the river to where the vessel 
was lying. There were thirty or forty persons 
in all. The Bishop with his family, the Arch- 
deacon and his sister, two clergymen, a German 
Professor of languages, several Missionary ladies 
two Catechists, a farmer and his wife, a few 
labourers, mechanics, and boys. There was a 
solenin pause, plenty of quiet time for last 
words, then the steam-tug came alongside, the 
party got on board, and amidst the blessings 
of his friends, Charles Mackenzie passed from 
work in England to work abroad. 

He was highly honored in England, his 
talents might seem wasted abroad, but he con- 
sidered he was called by God to leave home 
for His Name's sake, and now, as ever, he 
found Peace in obeying Him whose Service is 
perfect freedom. 




CHAPTER III. 

OUTWARD BOUND. 

" Friends, and home, and all forsaking, 
Lord ! they go at Thy command ; 
As their stay Thy promise taking, 
While they traverse sea and land.** 

TD Y the eighth day of his voyage, the Arch- 
^^ deacon found himself well enough to begin 
a long letter to the friend who had shared his 
last days in England. As usual, he was pleased 
with his surroundings. He had been very sea- 
sick for the first two days, and hardly able to 
eat anything, certainly, but he had been so lucky 
as to have no headache, so that he cc)uld run 
about and wait on other people ; and he and a 
lady passenger had between them taken charge 
of the steerage passengers, who were nearly all 
ill, and all very low-spirited. It was hard work, 
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but ended in making a very friendly feeling 
beween the two parts of the ship. He says : — 

" You would have laughed to see me in a little 
cabin with four berths, quite dark, making the 
bed for some man or woman who meantime sits 
on a box talking broad Suffolk, or standing out- 
side the ship's kitchen, begging the black cook 
for some * fresh water boil,* to make arrow- root 
with (I can make it famously now), or going from 
one part of the ship -to another, helping Miss 
to walk on the slippery decks, each of 



us carrying two cups of arrow-root, and I with 
my pocket filled with a brandy flask, a tumbler, 
a bottle of raspberry vinegar, and two eggs. 
Then we had great confusion about the luggage, 
and I have been down in the hold seeing the 
stores weighed out to the steerage passengers ; 
and in the morning I am either running to fetch 
breakfast for the children, or holding one whilst 
the nurse dresses another, and together we are 
keeping the other two quiet On the whole, I 
have selfishly enjoyed the voyage very much. 
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There has been plenty to do, and I have had 
strength to do it." 

Such is the Archdeacon's account of their % 
start. From his own and his sister's letters, 
we find that the voyage was on the whole a 
very cheerful one, and the Bishop told Miss 
Mackenzie he thought this was in great measure 
her brother's doing. He was the life of the 
party, the sunshine of the steerage, and the 
director of everything, from the boxes in the 
hold, to the preaching to, and teaching of, all 
on board. 

He seems to have been amusingly in every- 
one's confidence. One of the passengers upset 
her candle in the night, and was heard crying 
in a dolorous voice, " Oh ! Mr. Archdeacon, help 
me ! " " Mr. Archdeacon " was asleep, but 
another gentleman was fortunately awake, and 
was able to put the fire out at once. Even the 
cat which used to climb up the rigging, would, 
when it found itself in difficulties, mew till he 
came and rescued' her. On one occasion, this 
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cat, which was a great pet, had a fit, caused as 
the Archdeacon declared, by the boldness of 
the rats on board. The Bishop was much 
amused to find the Doctor and Archdeacon 
kneeling one on each side of it, feeling its pulse, 
and prescribing for it. They brought it safely 
through its illness, and it shared their Natal 
home for some time. 

As to his being the director of everything, 
a word must be said. He was not a man who 
wished to govern. He was always ready to 
give up his own way after quietly stating his 
opinions, but those who knew him, say, that 
for that very reason, no one was more likely 
to bring others round to his views, without 
being provoking. What he wished, he wished 
because it seemed to him best or wisest, not 
because he wanted to be the leader, and there- 
fore there was nothing annoying in yielding to 
him. Those who yielded to him felt themselves 
convinced, not conquered. During the voyage 
the Mission party learnt to know one another 
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intimately, as fellow workers should do, and they 
were not idle. They worked hard at the Zulu 
or Kafir language, so as to be able to talk to 
the Natives of Natal when they should arrive 
there, and besides this daily Kafir class, there 
were morning and evening prayers, readings 
with the boys who needed it, and plenty of 
other occupation. Plenty of fun and pleasure 
too. Later in the same letter the Archdeacon 
says, " During this hot weather we gentlemen 
have been enjoying a new kind of bath. There 
is a fire engine on board, which is used every 
morning for flooding the decks, in the operation 
of washing them. There is no nozzle, but an 
open tube an inch and a half across. This is 
turned upon us, and the result may be imagined. 
We have had another and a more refined enjoy- 
ment in these tropical regions. The sunsets 
have been most gorgeous, and the sunrises even 
better. Yesterday and to-day many of us were 
up at a little after five, feasting our eyes for 
an hour or more.*' 
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And so the voyage prospered, until very early 
on Saturday, the 19th of May, the passengers 
were roused from sleep by the good news that 
Natal was in sight. The sight of the land for 
which they were bound was gladdening in itself, 
and it looked most beautiful in the early morn- 
ing light, as the sun rose and brought out the 
colouring of the hills along the coast, and the 
dark masses of wood, varied with green patches 
of underwood on the rising ground. There was 
a general feeling of thankfulness in the party for 
their safe and happy voyage ; and though they 
were longing to get to work, the Archdeacon and 
his sister were almost sorry to feel so pleasant 
a part of their lives was coming to an end. 

The vessel could not get on fast enough for 
the passengers to land that day. They were so 
close to land that to most of them the dSlay 
was very bearable, but it was a trial to the 
Bishop, who was anxious to be on shore that 
night, so as to take part in the morning services 
next day. However, this was impossible, for 
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there was a bar of sand at the mouth of Dur- 
ban harbour which could only be crossed at 
high tide, and tides did not serve for him to land 
until the next morning. 

That 20th of May was a joyful day to those 
on board the " Jane Morice ." The land looked 
most beautiful, the sun was bright, and the 
whole services for the day (the Sunday after 
Ascension Day), seemed as if made on purpose 
to suit the thankful feelings of the Mission 
party. So wrote Miss Mackenzie in her joy at 
their safe arrival, and at the loveliness of the 
land which was to be her future home. 

About four in the afternoon the vessel crossed 
the bar, where the waves broke with white foam, 
but inside it, Durban harbour was still as a lake, 
and the banks were beautiful with evergreens 
and flowering shrubs, though they had arrived 
in the middle of the Natal winter. 

And now they had their first sight of the 
Kafirs, to whom they were come. The vessel 
went very close to the shore, passing some Native 
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huts that looked like large beehives, and near 
them black men, dressed very little, if at all, 
were hopping on one foot, or springing in the 
air in the most un-English way. They made 
the Mission party realize that they had reached 
Africa at last. 

When the vessel cast anchor, many boats 
rowed by Natives came out to it, bringing 
flowers, eggs, milk, and fruit to sell ; and some 
of the Kafirs came on board, fine intelligent 
looking men, dressed in shirts reaching to the 
knee. They are a fine-looking race of men, of 
a deep, warm brown colour, with long ringletty 
hair, on the top of which the married men stick 
a large iron ring, to distinguish them from the 
bachelors. They are very proud of this ring, 
which is plastered to the hair somehow, and the 
hair growing up under it, pushes it up and up, 
until they look as if they had saucepans without 
handles on their heads. 

The Bishop's family, and the Archdeacon and 
his sister, landed as soon as possible, and ^ot 
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into an open two-horse omnibus that was to take 
them the two miles drive from the Port of Natal 
to the town of Durban. But before the omnibus 
had gone a step it broke down, and rather than 
sit in the hot sun till it was mended, the party 
moved into a wagon drawn by twelve oxen, two 
abreast, and driven by two Kafirs who could 
speak no English. The Archdeacon tried to 
speak to them in their own language, but they 
seemed to think he was talking English, which 
was not encouraging as to the progress he had 
made in learning Kafir. 

The wagon brought the party in due time 
to the picturesque little town of Durban, where 
friends received them hospitably, till they should 
see where their work lay. In coming out, the 
Archdeacon's hope had been to preach to -the 
heathen ; but there was a large white population 
who must also be taught, and he was prepared 
to go cheerfully to whichever the Bishop chose 
to send him. He considered he owed implicit 
obedience to his Bishop, but it was not servile 
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obedience; the love between the two friends was 
intense and admiring on both sides, and they 
worked- together as brothers during those early 
days. Afterwards very sad differences of religious 
opinion showed themselves, and the Archdeacon 
had to act in a way very painful to him ; but 
as friends, he and Bishop Colenso always loved 
each other dearly. 

A week was spent at Durban, during which 
the Archdeacon passed his time in seeing the 
goods brought on shore and stowed safely in the 
warehouse, and seeing to the comfort of the 
rest of the party, and then they were ordered 
off to Pieter Maritzburg, the chief town of the 
Colony, the seat of Government, and with about 
1800 inhabitants. It is 52 miles from Durban, 
on a much higher aiid colder situation than the 
port town ; and the road between the two was 
of course the chief high road of Natal, and was 
regarded as a marvel for smoothness. Still the 
journey there was not exactly what people fresh 
from England, especially invalids like Miss 
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Mackenzie, considered easy travelling. It had 
to be made in heavy waggons drawn by oxen ; 
and as the Kafirs who drove them could never 
be got to start early in the morning, a waggon 
party had to stop three nights on the road, 
though an able-bodied Kafir thinks nothing 
of walking it at a stretch. 

The Mission party was so large, and had 
so much luggage, that it required ten waggons, 
each drawn by a " span *' of twelve or fourteen 
oxen. The oxen are yoked together in pairs, 
the yoke being a piece of pole about four inches 
thick, and long enough to reach across the necks 
of two oxen ; then there are two pieces of wood, 
about as broad and thick as a man's hand, stuck 
into it at each end, which pass down on each 
side of the neck of each bullock, so as to keep 
the top piece in its place. They pass in front 

J of the shoulder, but the crea- 
ture does not push against them 
in drawing, as a horse pushes 



against its collar, the draught arises from the 
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pressure of a hump above the shoulder (which 
all these oxen have), against the top piece, or 
pole. Six or seven pair of oxen thus yoked, are 
fastened together, and to the waggon by a chain, 
or by a rope made of thongs of skin, and 
driven by a man with a very long whip; they 
make no difficulty in dragging the waggon over 
stones much larger than a man's head. The 
body of the waggon is not unlike an English 
one, only narrower, and perhaps longer. It has 
a roof or tilt of wood covered with canvas, 
which shelters the passengers from the hot sun 
by day, and serves as a bedroom at night. 
There are many steep hills between Durban 
and Pieter Maritzburgh, and to meet these, the 
waggons are provided with large clumsy shoe 
drags, with which they drag three wheels at 
once. They would drag all four, but that if 
they did, the waggon would become unmanage- 
able, and might twist round so as to stand 
across the road, in which case it would upset. 
The oxen have no means of holding back in 
5 
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going down hill, so the only thing to be done, 
is to run to the bottom as quickly as possibk 
and try to keep on the road. Going down 
one hill, the Archdeacon heard another of the 
party who had been longer in Natal, say quietly, 
" I think we shall have an upset, but it will 
not be a bad one." However, the upset did not 
come, and though the more delicate of the 
party were jolted till they were almost fainting, 
they had, on the whole, a very prosperous journey. 
Horses are very much used in the Colony, and 
the journey is very often made on horseback 
by people who have no luggage to speak of; but 
it is more convenient that the waggons should 
be drawn by oxen, because their feeding costs 
nothing. 

The country all along is quite open, and 
generally covered with grass, so when unyoked 
(or as it called, unspanned), the oxen are simply 
turned loose to graze by the side of the road. 
The land does belong to some one or other, but 
there is very little cultivation. You may see an 
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acre of forage growing, and then go on for two 
miles or so, without seeing a house, or a sign of 
life, except a Kafir village or two, on the side of 
the opposite hill. These villages are called 
kraals. The Kafirs live together, a family in 
each village, in low, round, grass-thatched huts, ^ 
with no windows, and doors so low that they can 
only be entered by crawling on hands and knees. 
On the last' night of this first journey to 
Maritzburg, the Missionaries, who were encamped 
round their waggon, heard a great noise in a 
Kafir hut close by, and went to see what was 
going on. They found four or five Kafirs seated 
round a fire on the floor of their hut, singing. 
Apparently it was a war song, for from time 
to time, at the crisis of the song, one of them 
struck the tent-pole (the support in the middle 
of the hut), dealing it heavy blows with his club 
.(or knob-kerry as it is called), and looking fierce 
and malicious. At other times, too, the rest of 
the party joined in a curious noise made by 
panting with all their might, at the end o{ v^Vv\^\\ 
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came a sort of groaning, which they made whilst 
shaking their whole bodies. They carried on 
this amusement till they were quite tired. To 
meetjn this way, and sing together great part of 
the nfght is a very favourite amusement of the 
Kafirs both in town and country. 

These Kafirs are an easy, indolent, generous 
race. They have great powers of attaching 
themselves to their masters, are affectionate, 
trusting, and strangely honest ; and Archdeacon 
Mackenzie longed to get to work amongst them, 
and was always glad of an opportunity of visiting 
them in their kraals, and making friends with 
them. They are a pleasant race to strangers. 
They are so courteous, so kind to children, that 
everything about them seemed pleasing at first, 
and it was only by degrees that people felt the 
full annoyance of their lazy ways, and dirty, un- 
tidy tricks, nor the greater grief of their many, 
heathen sins. 

They are a set of magnificent savages, a warm, 
dark colour, and they have a majestic way of 
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walking, swinging one arm as they go, as if they 
were constantly about to throw their native 
assegais, or small spears. In the towns they 
were (even in those days) obliged to wear some 
clothing, but in their own country kraals they 
wore nothing but a sort of apron made of skins, 
and if they were dandies they showed their taste 
that way by smearing themselves all over with 
oil, which made their dark limbs shine ; but as it 
was often rancid, made them very unpleasant 
neighbours. The dandies, too, wore wonderful 
things stuck into their hair and ears. They kept 
their snuff spoons in either one or the other, 
and gloves, thimbles, pill boxes, anything which 
could possibly be thrust into the enormous holes 
they bore in their ears, was to be looked for there, 
if not to be found elsewhere. 

They are full of fun, and say most amusing 
things to excuse their tiresome habits ; as for 
instance, when the Archdeacon's " house-man " 
was reproved for taking snuff in enormous quan- 
tities, he looked up roguishly, and answered, 
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'* that he did, so to make his eyes clear to see the 
spiders." They would wash in the wells, chop 
snuff in the dinner things and cooking utensils, 
and prepare their nasty medicines over their 
master*s fire in their master's saucepans. The 
Kafirs are always taking medicine, and perhaps 
they may require it, but if they do it is a great 
deal their own fault, for they are so horribly 
greedy in their meals. Three people have been 
known to drag a drowned cow out of the river, 
sit down to it, and never stop eating till it was 
all gone. This, and the enormous quantities of 
snuff they take, makes them ill, and then they 
go to their kraals, and are doctored in a horribly 
violent, but often successful way. 

All the tiresome things the Kafir men did in 
their' master's houses were done in an easy, 
amiable sort of way that was all the more pro- 
voking because they never could see the harm of 
what they had done, and would do just the same 
again. The first time one of the" Mackenzies' 
servants broke a cup, he professed to expect 
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very severe punishment " because a cup was 
dead," but for all that the cups, plates, tumblers, 
everything that could be broken, " died " fast 
under their hands, and in the colony it was so 
hard to replace them, that the Mackenzies soon 
learnt to do like their neighbours, and go with- 
out many things that we consider necessaries in 
England. 

The most striking good quality of the Kafirs 
is their honesty. They are very fond of money, 
particularly of silver pieces, but it is perfectly 
safe to send one of them anywhere with a cheque 
to change. The Archdeacon once sent one to 
the Bank, and he came back with the change 
loose in his two hands, and not one threepenny 
piece was missing, though he had walked with it 
so through the streets of Durban. 

It is the men who take service. A Kafir gene- 
rally has several wives, whom he has bought 
with cows, and requires to cook and garden for 
him, not to go out to service. As they may 
have several, the Kafirs do not think very much 
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of their wives generally, but they are very good 
sons. They say "A man can have only one 
mother ; '* and as a rule, they tend and love their 
mothers very well. They engage themselves to 
their masters for a month at a time, and when 
the month is out, they say " Their moon is 
dead/' and very often they go home to their 
kraal. They get fond of their employers, but 
they are wandering creatures, and when they 
have been a few months in service, they get 
tired of civilized life, and want to go home 
again. Of course their masters have no power 
to keep them, but it is most discouraging, for in 
heathen life they go back to their old ideas, and 
the pains spent on them seems often thrown 
away. This, and the low tone of the women, 
are the greatest difficulties in dealing with them. 
The old women and the little children are very 
loveable, but the girls and young women are 
sad romps, knowing nothing of the duty of 
modesty; and though this is not surprising, it 
makes it very hard to teach them. 
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Such was the nation for whom Archdeacon 
Mackenzie left England, in hopes that he might 
teach them that those for whom Christ died 
must renounce the sinful lusts of the -flesh. 




CHAPTER IV. 

DURBAN. 

Still day by day, and week by week, 

In sad and weary thought 
They muse, whom God hath set to seek 

The souls His Christ hath bought. 
For not upon a tranquil lake 

Our pleasant task we ply. 



'^ I ^HE Bishop, as well as his Archdeacon, had 
^ the good of the Kafirs at heart, but he 
did not feel he could as yet spare Mackenzie 
to devote himself to them. There were white 
Christians to be kept in the Faith, as well as 
Kafirs to be brought to it ; and many Church 
people scattered about in the Colony had drifted 
into carelessness or dissent, for want of the 
chance of attending Church services or teaching. 
Dissent is very apt to take a strong hold on new 
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countries, for reasons that show good rather than 
bad feelings in those who drift into it. A man 
goes out to a new country, and finds there no 
visible Church, no clergyman, and if he is a 
thoughtless man he is apt to forget all about 
such things, but if he is thoughtful, he cannot 
rest satisfied without trying to have some out- 
ward, as well as inward, religion within his reach. 
He feels he must at least try to have a service, 
if he cannot have a clergyman, and as long as 
he does not take upon him any of those powers 
and rights which Orders alone can give, there is 
no harm, but a great deal of good, in his doing 
what he can to supply the want of that outward 
means of Grace, from which circumstances have 
shut him out. There is nothing but good in 
several families who are out of reach of a 
Church, meeting to strengthen their prayers by 
uniting in them ; the harm begins when they 
learn to think they can do quite as well, or 
better, by themselves, than in the way appoint- 
ed by the Church. 
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There were many of these little groups of 
families along the coast of Natal, for whom a 
clergyman was wanted, and the Bishop thought 
the most suitable man he had for the work, was 
the person who had hitherto been acting as 
Colonial Chaplain, and parish priest of Durban. 
This left Durban without a clergyman ; and as 
it was a town with looo white inhabitants, and 
about as many more Kafirs acting as servants 
to them, this could not be. Therefore, until 
someone else could be found for the position, 
Archdeacon Mackenzie was sent to live there, 
and told to regard it as his parish. It seemed 
to his friends in England a waste of such a man, 
that he should be set down as Chaplain to a 
little Colonial town, but he did not grumble. 
" It is not exactly the work I came out to do," 
he said, " but the principle is the same. I came 
out because so few were able or willing to leave 
home.'' 

The town of Durban is about two miles from 
the port. It was a very funny little place in 
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those days, the sand coming above your ankles 
everywhere, so that it required a strong imagina- 
tion to see which were streets and which was the 
market-place. The sand drifted so that it was 
impossible to bind it, pave it, or as had been 
proposed, plant it with a strong creeper, which 
soon covers the ground, but is equally soon 
buried in sand. . It had even been proposed 
to fence the sand out as rabbits are fenced 
out; but nothing had as yet succeeded, and 
people were forced to be contented to wade 
deep in Sand whenever they went out of their 
doors. 

The Archdeacon had some difficulty in finding 
a house, but after a time he took one which had 
been a baker's and grocer*s shop, and moved 
into it. It was not a luxurious home, and people 
were so slow in realizing that it had ceased to be 
a " store," that Miss Mackenzie was often inter- 
rupted by customers walking into her drawing- 
room, where she lay on the sofa, and asking her 
to sell them bread. 
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The Archdeacon was well and strong, and his 
whole heart was in his work. He did not care, 
or even notice, whether the chairs were all hard 
and straight backed, or whether there was a 
table-cloth at meal times ; but it was very differ- 
ent with his sister. In reading the long and full 
letters she wrote from Natal to her sisters in 
England, it is impossible not to be struck both 
with the discipline her colonial life was to her, 
and by the way her character ripened and was 
ennobled by the effort to bear the trials cheer- 
fully. There is often a plaintive tone of strug- 
gling to be patient, that comes home to the heart, 
and makes one realize that if Miss Mackenzie 
was a saint, it was not because she had not 
abundant temptation to become a whining in- 
valid. 

In the mere matter of furniture, what she had 
been accustomed to as common comforts in 
England, were unattainable luxuries in Natal. 
It was no trifle to her aching limbs that all the 
chairs were hard and straight backed ; and her 
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refined sense of the fitness of things was sorely 
tried by colonial make-shifts. She was born and 
bred a careful house-wife, and it was very dis- 
agreeable to her to have all the wine-glasses 
** killed " by the Kafirs, and to have no tea-cups 
that were not cracked. 

She could not readily forego the prettinesses 
of civilized life, when they were attainable, and 
there are many living who will testify to the 
pleasure and refreshment given by the sight of 
her prettily-arranged sitting room, the orna- 
ments of which were a source of interest and 
amusement to all the children and Kafirs 
gathered round them. The little model of an 
elephant, which stood on her writing table, was 
one special delight to both black and white 
little ones. But this pretty refined atmosphere 
could not be kept up without considerable trials 
attending upon it. When it was so difficult to 
get things tidy for her sitting room, she could 
not help being distressed that the Kafir ser- 
vants, when they came in to prayers, would 
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lean back on their chairs, and leave grease marks 
all over the nice chintz covers. Their habit of 
anointing themselves all over with rancid grease, 
caused her real suffering. " The Kafir smell," 
as she calls it, made her sick, or faint, whilst her 
brother did not notice it. Once when she had 
been complaining of it, he said nothing, at the 
time, but when next he left home, he returned 
with a bottle of smelling salts for her. He 
could not give up having the Kafirs about him, 
but he did all in his power to help his sister to 
bear it without extra suffering. 

She was ashamed of the difficulty she had in • 
bearing many things which even fragile Mrs. 
Robertson took as a matter of course ; but she 
was not a professed Missionary : she had come to 
Natal for her health, and it was hard to have to 
encounter so many discomforts. . At 42, she 
found herself one of the oldest people in the 
colony ; and though a woman is not old at 42, 
she has reached the time of life when habits 
have long been formed, and are difficult to alter. 
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Miss Mackenzie liked many things in Natal. 
She liked the warmth, the luxuriant vegetation, 
the glorious flowers, and delicious fruits, but 
she did not like rough Colonial ways, noisome 
insects, and above all, she had a physical shrink- 
ing from black people. 

She was at the turning point of her life. Two 
courses were open to her. She might make her 
delicate health an excuse for sparing herself, and 
sink into a mere " Sufferer," or she might crush 
down her own predispositions wherever they 
interfered with the usefulness of herself and 
others, and rise to the nobler life of a " Doer."^ 
And she chose the latter. She kept her 
brother's home pretty, thereby benefitting him 
as well as others; but she also put forth her 
hand to help wherever she could in the many 
crying needs of a young Colony, and God 
blessed her labours to herself, as well as to her 
pupils. 

She learnt to love many of the Kafirs indivi- 
dually, and she conquered her shrinking from 
6 
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black people in general, but her special turn was 
for English girls ; she felt she understood and 
sympathised with them ; and the school of colon- 
ists' children which gathered round her and her 
brother and sister at the Umlahli, was a great 
interest, though of course it was also a great toil. 
But all this was in the future, when they settled 
in their first Natal home. 

'* Nobody," writes Miss Mackenzie, ^^ can be 
luxurious here, but at the same'time no one ever 
need starve. We have a very comfortable house 
for Durban. The formSr shop is turned into 
Charles's own room, and the shelves intended to 
hold bread make a capital book-case. His bed 
makes a sofa by day, so that no one would dis- 
cover the room was anything but a study. It has 
two entrances, one into the street, the other into 
the court. There is no power of privacy in these 
houses, for there are no entrance halls or pas- 
sages. A glass door leads into the drawing- 
room, which is convenient, as there are no bells, 
or servants to answer them. I think I told you 
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of the hypocritical furniture in our guest room ! 
A dressing-table made of a box or barrel, with 
a large slab of wood laid on the top, and the 
whole covered with drapery of muslin. One 
night we heard a crash, and found that our 
visitor, having put his foot on the table to 
examine something that was wrong with it, down 
it had all come, candlestick, basin^ tumbler, all 
broken. One of our seats is the magic lantern 
box, with a chintz cover. I hope the friends 
who gave Charles an air bed, will not grudge 
me the use of it for a sofa, laid on an iron 
bedstead. 

" We like the Kafirs very much, and are be- 
ginning to understand them better; when we 
give an order or scolding, our servant corrects 
us, if we have made a mistake, before attending 
to our directions. They are very clever in pick- 
ing up English, and make excellent servants if 
well looked after, but they have no notion of 
time, and if a friend comes in they sit down to 
snuff with him, whatever work they may be 
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engaged in. Their honesty is marvellous, par- 
ticularly as they have a great love of money, 
(especially 3d. bits, which they call "pens.") 
The Wesleyan converts are very different ; I 
do hope the Church Christians will redeem the 
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The Mackenzies had brought one English 
maid with them, and had besides three Kafir 
men, one to look after the horses, one to do the 
house work, and the other to work in the kitchen. 
These men did not sleep in the house, but had 
huts of their own in the yard. They wore a 
livery of white smock frocks, trimmed with red 
braid, and reaching to the knee, thus leaving 
the feet and legs free, for in so hot a climate as 
Natal, it would be cruel to insist upon their 
wearing more clothes than are absolutely ne- 
cessary. 

When the Archdeacon, in house-hunting, came 
to the baker's store, he thought the workmen 
had left a barrowful of earth on the floor of 
one of the rooms, but the landlord shook his 
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head, and said the mound was the work of the 
white ants, whom he had dislodged from the house 
twice before. This had to be done again by dig- 
ging down more than two feet, till they found the 
ant queen, a most disgusting looking creature, like 
a monstrous white slug, a fat transparent grub, 
\vith a small head, and black waist, very unlike 
her subjects, who are not larger than small 
English ants. The Queen killed, and the hole 
smeared with tar, they hoped they had got rid 
of the enemy, but the next day to their dis- 
appointment, mole-hills appeared in various 
places about the house, and things looked as 
bad as ever. Boiling water had to be poured 
on many times, but experienced Colonists com- 
forted the Mackenzies by saying this would not 
last long, probably the mounds were made by 
ants who had not yet found out that their 
Queen was dead ; and so it turned out, for they 
soon disappeared. This was far from being the 
last trouble they had with ants, which are one 
of the greatest discomforts of the Colony ; 
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there are many kinds of them, and they will eat 
clothes, books, papers, anything in fact that it is 
desirable they should not eat. This did not 
affect the Archdeacon very much.. He was 
always considerate for those who shared his 
home, but for himself he cared very little 
whether or not it was comfortable, and, indeed, 
he was so busy, he spent very little of his time 
in it. His sister s dainty ways were very good 
for him ; but for her, there might have been a 
danger of his unselfishness degenerating into 
a rougher life than was quite wholesome for the 
mind. He had a little Church that would hold 
about 250 people, which, when he landed, was 
the only Church in the Colony with a roof on, 
and even it was not finished. Many of the 
people in the town were Dissenters, and there 
were two Dissenting chapels, the Dissenters 
having brought religious organisation into the 
Colony before the Church did. 

This period of Archdeacon Mackenzie's life 
was not a happy one. He worked hard in his 
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parish, but he met with great and spiteful op- 
position from some of his parishioners ; and it is 
impossible to give full particulars of it, since his 
biographer has not preserved th5m. This has 
been done, not to hide truth, but because the 
story of a quarrel, if told, is apt to keep alive 
bitter feelings which would otherwise die out 
Moreover, it fs not intended here, to dwell upon 
the theological troubles of the Natal Church. 
The histor}'' of them is only too notorious. 
They increased Archdeacon Mackenzie's difficul- 
ties in working the parish of Durban. But the 
main facts of the case are these. The Bishop 
wished to have the same customs introduced all 
over the Diocese, and amongst these were, 
preaching m a surplice, having Baptisms during 
the Service, and collecting the offertory every 
Sunday ; but when the Archdeacon began these 
customs in Durban, many of his congregation 
objected, there was violent strife, and things 
became so bad at last, that he was driven out of 
the Church, and had to hold the services in a 
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hired building, whilst a layman read service in 
the Church, although it was closed by the 
Bishop's orders. The Archdeacon was in charge 
of Durban for about a year and a half, and 
during great part of this time, the storm lasted 
with more or less -violence, sorely grieving his 
peace-loving soul. Strife was dreadful to him, 
far worse than suffering, which he would willing- 
ly endure in his Master's service. He was but 
mortal, and it is quite possible that he was not 
always judicious, but one thing is certain, the 
strife was in no way aggravated by selfish pride* 
or a blind wish to have his own way. What 
he insisted on, he insisted on because he con- 
sidered duty obliged him to do so. He did not 
lose his temper, indeed, he was so gentle that 
his opponents fancied he did not care, ^nd got 
all the more provoked. " If he would once get 
2^i^gry> we should love him so much morel" one 
of them e^cclaimed. 

Of course' there were very bright spots in the 
dreary time. The Mackenzies' home life was 
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very happy, and it was during these months that 
the friendship with the Robertsons began, a 
friendship which was to bring great happiness 
and strength to both parties for the rest of their 
lives, "Mr. Robertson was like a very dear 
younger brother to us both," Miss Mackenzie 
said, speaking of Durban days. And the> 
loved his wife equally. Mr. Robertson was the 
clergyman in charge of the black population ol 
the town, as Archdeacon Mackenzie was of the 
white, and the two worked heartily together. 
They equally enjoyed, though they could not 
always sharCy the morning service that the Arch- 
deacon held daily, sometimes with only one little 
school-child for a congregation. There was 
generally a good handful of people at Church, 
but during the cold winter months of June and 
July, many people preferred staying in bed to 
going to Church at 7 o'clock in the morning. 
Even Miss Mackenzie could not go. Yet this 
one little school child was always there. She 
was so small that she could not read qilite 
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pTDoerhr, asd after reauiin^ his own veise of the 
Psa^-nyL die ArcbdeaciMa had to help his little 
csMsgregaiiiMi oat miih her re^>{>nse. He loved 
lAiidren, and '■as T^enr fond of this little girl, 
aod vhen he leit Durban she made him a parting 
priest. She had voiked him a book marker, 
the idea <tf which was entirelv her own. It had 
the words <mi it, *Xo weapon that is formed 
against thee shall prosper.' In colonial life, 
children hear and see ever\-thing ver>' earl}^ and 
little Fanny, at eight years old. had formed her 
own views about the sad quarrels in the parish ! 
Mr. Robertson had an evening school for the 
Kafirs in the town, in which Archdeacon Mac- 
kenzie and his sister took a great interest, 
teaching in it when they could, and paying 
many of the expenses. He and Mr. Robertson 
were like-minded ; both of them were anxious 
to get all the work they possibly could out of 
themselves, and they each had duties among^st 
both white and black people. 

If, in addition to his parish work, the Arch- 
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deacon taught Mr. Robertson's Kafirs, Mr. 

Robertson — besides two Kafir services in the 

town on Sunday, and one at the kraal of the 

police outside the town on Saturday afternoon — 

had to ride 30 miles every Sunday to give a 

service and keep a school for an outlying white 

congregation. His wife was a sweet, delicate 

English lady, who had come out to Natal in 

hopes that in that warmer climate she might be 

able to do more work for God than she could in 

England. She did much work both before and 

after her marriage, but she was never well, often 

(like her friend. Miss Mackenzie) very seriously 

ill. 
The success that attended the Robertsons' 

labours among the Kafirs gave the Archdeacon 

and his sister almost as great joy as it gave 

their friends. In April, 1856, Miss Mackenzie 

says : " There are as yet only four Church 

Christians in the colony — three baptized by Mr. 

Robertson, and one at Maritzburg. These four 

are all honesty as well as praying men. Mr. 
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Robertson is hopeful about several who attend 
his school, but as they all join in the service, and 
are taught to read and write together, they do 
not yet see what they would gain by being 
baptized. When urged, they say, 'their heart 
tells them they ought,' but they cannot make up 
their minds ; and by not acting on the first 
impulse of duty, they become used to halt 
between two opinions. Gur Sunday School is 
very prosperous, and Charles is deservedly loved 
by the sick and poor — " Here the letter breaks 
off abruptly. Miss Mackenzie having been called 
away to make the Kafir man take his medicine, 
or by some such amusing interruption, as was 
constantly the case. 

It was not for long that the Mackenzies had 
such like-minded friends living in the town near 
them. Early in 1856 the Government gave up 
500 acres of land on the Coast for a Mission 
Station, and the Robertsons moved there at 
once, with the party they had gathered round 
them for teaching — a Hottentot family, two 
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refugee Zulu girls, and a few Natives over whom 
they had gained influence. 

In point of distance, the Macken^ies and 
Robertsons were now ten miles apart ; but as 
the Archdeacon was Visitor to the Mission 
Station, they were still working together, and 
he was often there. So was his sister when 
houses had been built, but it was difficult to 
receive lady guests, however dear, before they 
had a roof over their heads ; so Miss Mackenzie 
did not see the Umlazi Mission Station till early 
in the June of that year. 

In the meantime, a great flood that took place 
in April gave the Archdeacon an opportunity, 
such as he greatly valued, of making himself a 
servant to his flock. The River Umgeni had 
burst its banks after heavy rain, and the whole 
plain between the town of Durban and the sea 
was under water. Many families were left 
homeless, their houses having been swept away, 
and they having narrowly escaped with their 
lives. One man, the owner of 27,000 bricks, lost 
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them and everything else belonging to him, 
except his child, his watch, and the horse on 
which they escaped. There were many iji great 
trouble, both white and black, and much oppor- 
tunity for charitable work in clothing those 
whom the flood had left not only without 
money, cattle, or goods, but almost naked — for 
the accident had happened in the night. Next 
day it was raining so violently that few people 
who had roofs to shelter under dare venture out ; 
but of course the Archdeacon was out nearly all 
day, looking a queer figure as he braved the 
weather in a great plaid, knotted together at 
the corners to make arm-holes, and a long 
walking-stick to enable him to stand. After 
breakfast he went out to see who wanted help, 
came back to his sister to order the boiling of 
as large a piece of beef as possible, and when 
it was done he went his rounds once more, carry- 
ing the beef with him to distribute to those who 
had been unable to light their fires. 

To Archdeacon Mackenzie a visit to the 
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Umlazi was always a refreshment after the 
troubles of his work in Durban, and much 
happy time was spent there, both by him and 
his sister. Her*s were long visits ; he could 
seldom stay many days at a time. The proper 
name of the station was Ekufundisweni, which 
means *' a place for teaching," but such a long 
name could not be said very often ; and so, as it 
stood on the Umlazi River, it was commonly 
called the Umlazi Station. It was a lovely 
place ; the soil was very fertile, and the situation 
was well chosen for the work, as there were 
many Kafir kraals within easy riding distance of 
it. " I long for you to see it," Mrs. Robertson 
wrote to Miss Mackenzie, soon after they had 
moved there. "It is such a pure air and fine 
country; everything is so beautiful, and our 
house is quite bearable — much better than I 
expected. The floor of our house is so springy 
that we make the furniture spring as we walk. 
We have frogs, and ants, and spiders, and mice, 
but we are daily finding out new ways not to 
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have them. We have coffee-coloured walls and 
a brown roof ; it is a very brown-looking house." 
This was the dwelling-house, which was 30 
feet long by 14 wide, and was divided by screens 
into drawing-room, dining-room, and bed-room. 
A guest had her own hut to sleep in. When 
Mrs. Robertson saw Miss Mackenzie crossing the 
river on the way to pay her first visit there, she 
put the last touch to her preparations by calling 
for a rake, and seeing that the earthen floor was 
raked smooth before the mats with which it was 
carpeted were laid down. In course of time a 
hut was built for the Archdeacon — a common 
Kafir hut, only with a high door through which 
yoii could walk, instead of crawling. A day had 
been fixed for him to come and take possession 
of it ; and he did come, though it was raining so 
much that his friends had ceased to expect him. 
Of course he was warmly welcomed, and Mrs. 
Robertson showed him to his new house ; but to 
her horror it was not empty — a dead cow was 
hanging up in it. 
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The Christian Kafirs, of whom there were 
a few at the Station, had wished to kill a cow, 
salt it, and make it into sausages, and this plan 
pleased their teachers, who thought it an im- 
provement on the greedy Kafir fashion of sitting 
down to a cow, and eating it all at one meal. 
Mrs. Robertson had not intended, however, that 
it should be kept in the Archdeacon's bedroom, 
and had it removed, but next morning it was 
found in the bath, which the Kafirs declared was 
the only place there was for it, since it was not 
to be eaten immediately. 

The days passed busily and happily at the 
Station ; a great deal of industrial work, gar- 
dening, building, &c., was done there, and Mr. 
Robertson was often obliged to be away teach- 
ing the Native workmen how to do practical 
things, such as cutting the right sort of grass 
for thatching the future church, which was very 
much needed. At present they had to have 
service in a clearing in the bush ; numbers of 
their heathen neighbours used to attend it, and 
7 
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sit very reverently and attentively amongst the 
congregation. Trunks of trees served for seats, 
and the whole scene was very beautiful on a fine 
day ; but on a wet day it was hardly possible to 
hold the service at all out of doors, for Natal 
rain comes down in violent streams, not like 
English rain. 

" We have had such rain now for three days as 
yx)u never saw at home," writes Miss Mackenzie, 
in her first year in Natal, " the clouds literally 
pouring out water. We are obliged to sit in the 
dining-room in cold weather (here it feels cold 
at 70), for our drawing-room has no fire-place. 
In rainy weather the ants are much more mis- 
chievous than in dry. To-day we had to give 
them many doses of arsenic. They make scars 
all over the walls, great holes in the mats on the 
floor, and even eat boxes placed on bricks. 
When I am vexed with their mischief, or at my 
pretty books being covered with mould, my 
concertina or my clothes spoilt by the damp, 
and my collars eaten into holes by the fish- 
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moths — when my scissors and needles get all 
rusty, and the rain dropping .noisily from the 
canvass ceiling on to the floor keeps me awake — 
when all these things worry me, I want one of 
two things to set me right again : either a talk 
with that good and zealous Missionary, Mr. 
Robertson, or a ride into the bush to see the 
beautiful flowers and evergreens. One or other 
of these things makes me contented again. 
There is a lizard jumping down on Charles's 
head ! I have seen it all day long on one of the 
beams. Frogs are constantly coming into the 
dining-room, and as for spiders, their name is 
legion." 

Though the rains did sometimes stop the 
open-air services, there was always plenty of 
work going on at the Umlazi Station ; and 
whenever Miss Mackenzie was there she gave 
her help and full sympathy. She had learnt to 
care very much indeed for the Kafirs, as soon as 
ever the duty of working amongst them 'had 
been plain; and the children in the Umlazi 
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daily school, and the Kafir families in the kraals 
round, were dear friends to her. 

When Mr. Robertson was busy away from 
home, the school work still went on, for his wife 
worked as hard as he did, and she had the help 
of a Christian Native named Abraham, who was 
of great use in the school. There were two 
other Christian Kafirs on the Station, Benjamin 
and Usajebula, the latter a man in whom the 
Mackenzies took great interest, as he had once 
been their servant, and he was the first grown-up 
Kafir whom Archdeacon Mackenzie had the 
happiness of baptizing The Kafirs listened to 
teaching eagerly, but very few came to be bap- 
tized. A Kafir man who has several wives is 
more thought of by his countrymen than one 
who has only one ; and of course if they were 
Christians they must promise to marry one only, 
which they considered might do for white men, 
but could not be possible for Kafirs; and so 
many of them hesitated, and remained for years 
only almost converted. 
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The school work occupied the Umlazi morn- 
ings, but the afternoons were chiefly spent in 
riding round to the kraals, making friends with 
the people who lived in them, and trying to coax 
them to send the children to school. In a way, 
the people were friendly, but the men did not 
want their wives and daughters taught to wear 
clothes — they thought that they did not do 
their work so well with them on — and very slow 
progress was made, though enough people did 
consent to wear clothes to keep the ladies* 
needles very busy. 

The children were, as is always the case, the 
greatest help in the work of making friends. 
They liked coming to school, and being shown 
pictures, and taught to sing and to work — and 
better, lessons, too — and they were quite ready 
to ride on the horses of their white visitors, with 
a prospect of school at the end. They grew 
verj' fond both of their regular teachers and of 
the Archdeacon and his sister ; and once a bright- 
faced boy attached himself to the Archdeacon, 
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came home on his horse, and slept in his hut at 
night. The Missionaries were glad when they 
would do this, because it gave them a sight of 
the family prayers and the religious customs of 
Christians ; and they used to listen very quietly 
and reverently, though of course at first they did 
not understand all that went on. The children 
were so happy at the Mission Station that many 
more would have come if their parents could 
have spared them ; but at some seasons of the 
year Kafirs are very busy in their fields and 
gardens, and cannot spare their children ; and of 
course the Missionaries would not have been the 
good Christians they were if they had put other 
things before the children's duty to their parents. 
There were a few who always lived on the 
Station with whom the work was easier. Of 
this number were the refugee girls, of whom 
there soon were three. They were apprenticed 
to Mr. Robertson for three years, so that no 
father, husband, or brother, could suddenly claim 
them and take them away, to forget all they 
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had been taught. There were many of these 
refugees, poor creatures, who fled over the border 
of their own country, Zululand, where there 
was a very cruel King, to put themselves under 
the protection of the English Government in 
Natal. 

When the two first of Mr. Robertson's three 
came to hini, they were very wild and poor, 
with only a blanket between them for all 
clothing, and their ways showed their savage 
bringing up. They were very sad, and when 
Mr. Robertson tried to cheer them, they would 
not be cheered. " We have left our country for 
fear of being speared," they said. He told them 
they had blessings here, in having friends fo 
teach them. **We have friends at home," was 
the answer. He spoke of the clothes they now 
wore, but they did not think them at all a sub- 
ject for thankfulness, they said they were much 
more comfortable without. 

But real pleasure reached them at last. When 
they heard the concertina played, they were 
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delighted, and exclaimed, "We had nearly died 
without hearing that!" It was the first thing 
that seemed to give them real pleasure ; but by 
degrees they became happy in their new life, 
and though the savage nature would still break 
out from time to time, they became tamed into 
quiet young women ; and in time, to the great 
joy of the two families who loved them almost 
equally, they became Christian women, and were 
happily married to Christian Kafirs. 

By January, 1857, Archdeacon Mackenzie had 
ceased to be Rector of Durban, and though 
there was always plenty of work to be done, he 
had no specially appointed duty, and was always 
riding about Natal, so that his sister saw little 
of him, and would have had so dreary a life 
alone in Durban, that he took her to the Umlazi, 
and left her with their friends there, until he 
should be able to see where he should be settled 
next. It was not until June that he had once 
more a home of his own fit to receive ladies in, 
and in the meantime another sister had joined 
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the family party. Miss Alice Mackenzie was 
one of those young sisters who had shared 
Elizabeth's early lessons to her brother. Her 
coming was a great joy to both brother and 
sister, and she threw herself at once heart and 
soul into work amongst the Kafirs, loving them 
so enthusiastically, that the Archdeacon used 
for fun to call her his " black sister," whilst the 
other, whose taste lay chiefly for work amongst 
the colonists, he called his " white sister." 

The vessels codild be seen from the Mission 
Station as they crossed the mouth of the Umlazi 

River, on their way to Port Natal, and Miss 
Mackenzie had intended to go to Durban with 
the Archdeacon as soon as their sister's vessel 
should be known to have arrived ; but, unfortu- 
nately, just at this time Miss Mackenzie was laid 
up at the Umlazi, and she feared they might 
not meet for some days. But the Archdeacon, 
who never saw difficulties, set off at once, and 
to the surprise and delight of the Umlazi party, 
brought her back with him the very day she 
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landed. Some people would have thought a 
ten miles' ride in the middle of the night 
rather an alarming beginning to Colonial life, 
but Miss Alice Mackenzie was delighted* Her 
horse lagged bdiind in the middle of a river to 
drinks and she describes it as "wonderfully 
pleasant "* to be sitting alone in the dark in the 
middle of an African river, with reeds higher 
than her head on either side the water, the soft 
air full of the chirping of frogs, and fire-flies 
glancing in all directions. • Of *her brother, from 
whom she had been separated about two years, 
she wrote home: — *'He is very much what he 
was in facei He looks rather older, but strong 
and well; and his bright look, ready merry 
laugh, and winning wa>*s; are much as of old. 
His kindness to both Natives and children is 
delightful to see. His tenderness to jmj is in- 
describable.'^ 

Truly onlj- those who lived with Charles 
Madc^izie, and shared his daily labours and 
onocHiscious sacrifices^ could know the greatness 



of their own privilege. Miss Alice Mackenzie 
got into work at once, and there at the Umlazi 
the two sisters waited, helping much and learn- 
ing much, until they once more had a home 
they could call their own. It was a Mission 
Station this time. 





CHAPTER V. 

AT THE UMHLALI. 

** But if there be who follows Paul 

As Paul his Lord, in life and death, 
Where'er an aching heart may call, 
Ready to speed and take no breath. 

" Whose joy is, to the wandering sheep 
To tell of the Great Shepherd's love, 
To learn of mourners while they weep 
The music that makes mirth above — 
Approach." 

T^ EARLY as the Mackenzies loved the 
^-^^ Umlazi and their friends there, they 
longed for a settled home of their own ; and 

■ 

when on April ist the Archdeacon returned 
from the Ordination at Maritzburg, with the 
news that (for a time at least) he was to 
have charge of the Mission Station at the 
Umhlali, it was hailed as good news. 
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The Umhlali was about 50 miles from 
where they at present were, 40 miles on the 
further side of Durban and a good deal more 
to the North. There were great opportunities 
for usefulness there, and the Archdeacon was 
eager to see and judge for himself He 
arrived at the Umlazi, on April ist, wet, 
weary, and cold, with the long ride from 
Maritzburg, rested there a day, and then 
started off again to prepare the way for 
those who were not strong to rough it as he 
was. On seeing the Umhlali, the Archdeacon 
found the only thing he was in the habit of 
wishing for — plenty of work to be done. 

The district or parish was a very large one, 
with several little scattered congregations, to 
which by hard riding he could give occasional 
services, besides those at the Umhlali itself 
Then the Umhlali was close to a camp, and 
there were the soldiers to be made friends with 
and helped to remember they were christians, 
and ought to set christian examples in a 
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heathen land ; and besides this the station was 
well amongst Kafir kraals, so that the work 
for the natives could be carried on better than 
it had been possible to do in Durban. 

The promise of work was pleasant, but the 
place itself was less beautiful than any other 
part of Natal m which he had been. The 
station had to be built before the sisters could 
enter upon their part of the work, and un- 
fortunately the site chosen for it was one 
which no Kafir would have chosen for his' 
kraal. It stood on a bleak bare plain, far 
from wood, water, bush, and hills ; and a cold 
mist, so thick that they could see it coming 
towards them across the plain, used to rise at 
times from a wet valley near, and its damp 
breath was made the more trying because it 
often followed close upon days of such broiling 
sun as they could hardly bear. In spite of 
this, the place had the merit of being very 
healthy, and sickness in the camp near it was 
very rare. The house was not very comfortable, 
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or water-tight ; it consisted of a long room used 
as a Church on Sundays, a sitting room, and 
one or two small verandah rooms in which 
Miss Mackenzie and the English maid slept, 
the Archdeacon and his younger sister having 
separate huts for bedrooms. 

The Archdeacon was so busy that sleeping 
at home was the chief thing he did there, but 
he was the head and moving spring of every- 
thing, though he was often away great part of 
the week, visiting his distant parishioners ; and 
wherever he reigned there was sunshine, though 
tiger-cats did steal the poultry, toads find 
their way into the washing basins, rats, ants, 
fish-moths, and even puff-adders into the huts, 
and scorpions into his whiskers. 

The soldiers were a great interest to the 
Archdeacon. He was anxious as far as possible 
to fill up their leisure time, and made safe 
employments more pleasant to them than the 
canteen. With this object he opened a room 
in ;his house in which they might spend their 
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evenings, and supplied it with all the harmless 
books and newspapers he could find to lend 
to them. The Illustrated London News which 
was sent out to his sisters by friends at home, 
was a great pleasure to the soldiers, and they 
were heartily grateful for the kindness that 
was shown to them. 

The Archdeacon and his sisters opened a 
school for white children, of whom there were 
a good many within reach glad to have a chance 
of being taught ; and the Kafir work, both in 
the kraals near, and amongst their own servants, 
was always going on. 

Such was the work of the week ; and Sunday 
was no day of bodily rest to the Archdeacon, 
indeed it was a day of such very hard work 
that no one who had not wonderful strength 
could have got through it as he did. 

The day began with short Kafir prayers, 
after which followed breakfast at 7.30, and 
then he went off to the camp, two miles off, to 
give the soldiers their 9 o'clock service. By 
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the time he returned from that, he found the 
Congregation assembling in the long room of 

# 

his own house, and once more read the morning 

service and preached. 

His horse was ready saddled for him by 

the time this was over, and he mounted at 

once and rode off 16 miles to Mount Moreland, 

where he held his first afternoon service at 

3 o'clock. He had no time to stop for food, 

but his horse knew the part of the road where 

it might walk instead of trotting, so as to allow 

him to eat the sandwiches- he carried in a leathern 

bag round his neck. This bag had a history 

of its own ; he had seen and coveted it 

in a shop in Cambridge, but on asking its 

price he found it so high that he laughed and 

^id he could not afford it now he was only 

a poor missionary, not a Cambridge don. He 

thought no more about the matter, but next 

time he was in the shop the shopkeeper begged 

him to accept it as a present, speaking with 

real earnestness of the work to which Mackenzie 
8 
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was going. The bag proved very useful, but 
was a source of playful warfare between the 
Archdeacon and his sisters, for he always tried 
to fill it with books, considering them of much 
more consequence than the food, an idea which 
no one could entirely share who knew what 
heavy days his Sundays were, and that to do 
all he did the body must not be starved. At 
last a compromise was made and he was allowed 
to take a stipulated number of books, and let 
his sister fill the rest of the space. After the 
3 o'clock service at Mount Moreland, there was 
a 6 o'clock one five miles further on, at Verulam, 
and then his day's work was done, and he slept 
at the house of a friend, often not returning 
home for some days, that he might not miss 
the opportunity of visiting the people at this 
far end of his parish. On Friday he generally 
breakfasted at home, but he made a practice 
of riding about the greater part of the day 
and not dining at all. He considered that /u 
was strong enough to keep the fast of the 
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Church in this literal way ; those who were not 
strong enough to do so, he advised to make 
some small difference and keep to it, not attempt 
a great deal and have to give it up. 

It has- been said the Umhlali house was 
badly placed, and badly built, and on the i8th 
of July, when the Mackenzies had only been 
settled there about six weeks, this evil was 
remedied in a very expensive way. 

One Saturday afternoon, when Miss Macken- 
zie was tidying the big room for to-morrow's 
service, she heard cries from a little girl who 
was staying with them, and who was in one 
of the verandah rooms. She had a bad habit 
of ordering the Kafirs about roughly, and Miss 
Mackenzie thought at first that her shouts 
were simply her. usual imperious commands, 
but on going to see what was the matter she 
found the foolish child had lighted a candle 
on a shelf close to the thatched roof, and a 
single straw had caught fire. It could have 
been easily crushed out in a hanid, if it had 
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been done at once, but the child was too much 
frightened to do this, and by the time others^ 
came to the rescue it was too late — the fire 
had already caught the roof itself. Miss 
Mackenzie rushed to the sitting room to call 
her brother and sister, who were busy at Kafir 
translation, whilst Jessie, the white servant, tried 
to put out the flames with water. They also 
tried to smother it with blankets and carpet, 
but reed houses burn so fiercely that nothing 
was of any use, and they had to set to work 
at once to take what they could out of the 
house, for it was clear that it must be burnt 
down. 

Jessie was a sensible girl, who had never 

i" 

fallen into the common mistake of treating the 

• 

Kafirs as if they were inferior beings, and she 
had her reward now, in the way they worked 
under her orders, carrying out stores, clothes, 
etc., at the back of the house, and doing what- 
ever she bid them on that side, whilst the 
others were saving clock, books, and whatever 
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they could lay hands on, on the other side of 
the house. There was hardly any water to 
be had, so that they could not even check 
the flames, and in a quarter of an hour from 
the time the house caught fire, it was unsafe 
to enter it. 

Happily, as it was Saturday, the Arcdeacon 
was at home, and they had other help, for 
soon after it broke out, the soldiers began to 
come to their usual evening reading. Of 
course, instead of reading they fell to work 
bravely, and soon 50 of them were on the 
spot, carrying out heavy chests, and saving 
much heavy furniture which would otherwise 
have been lost. 

Before his own house was* quite unsafe to 
enter, and before the Church furniture had 
been saved, the Archdeacon called all hands 
off, to try and save the property of a poor 
neighbour of theirs, whose house had also 
caught fire. 

The Mackenzies grieved far more over the 
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losses of this neighbour than over their 
own. They had saved a good deal, but 
they had lost a good deal which they valued 
— especially books, and a valuable medicine 
chest. 

The Archdeacon was not a man to take 
such things to heart. One of the Kafirs 
came to him that evening to ask "Where 
were they to sleep } — they were afraid the sparks 
might set fire to their hut." ''There is my 
house," said the Archdeacon, pointing to thei 
smouldering ruin ; " You can take possession 
of it, if you like." "Oh Inkos!" (Chief), 
replied the Kafir, "I. do not know how to 

laugh to-night." 

The fire began at S in the afternoon, and by 
8 o'clock the party was assembled in one of 
the sleeping huts, which had survived, happily 
enjoying their tea, and a cake which had 
escaped ; then followed the usual evening 
service, with special thanksgiving for the 
mercies of the day; and so they went to 
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bed in the huts, which (with two tents lent 
them by the soldiers) . were to be their only 
home for many months to come. 

"It is most fortunate," writes Miss Mac- 
kenzie, July 22, "that Charles and Alice's huts 
have escaped. We have been offered house 
room by various neighbours, but we are very 
thankful that we had roofs of our own still 
left. They are not over water-tight during 
Natal showers such as we had to-day; they 
do not come down in drops, but in streams. 
I must confess, also, that the floor of this hut 
is horribly dirty, for having never been made, 
it is all soft sand, which blows upon. the beds 
and upon everything; but Charles and Alice 
are so bright and contented I feel quite 
ashamed of myself I have not been well 
since the fire, and that makes things look 
more saA We grieve over the room used as 
a church, especially as the wet season is com- 
ing on, and there are difficulties about a site 
for building another immediately. 
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"July 24. I retract what I said about A/s 
hut being so horrible. It really was whilst I 
was in bed ; but the wind was extr^ high and 
blew the sand into beds, basins, &c. Most 
naturally, when Alice, Jessie, and I had all 
to live there, the boxes, &c, wanted re- 
arranging, and whilst I was in bed there that 
could not be done ; but the other two have 
worked like good genii, and now there are mats 
on the floor, and everything looks clean and nice 

"I have been much more depressed than 
the others, and have expressed open annoyance 
at the confusion, and dirt, and the little room 
there is to put things in ; but I am always 
much more helpless, and for a few days I was 
quite weak and ill. 

''August 1st. This morning our friend, Ser- 
geant Taylor, arrived to say that he and some 
other of the soldiers would like so much if 
the Archdeacon could arrange our possessions 
in one of the tents, so that they might spend 
the evening in it as before ; they miss their 
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pleasant readings so much. You cannot think 
how glad this makes us ; and I am '"sure we 
shall be able, since, as it is their own wish, 
they will be easily pleased ; but a sad number 
of the books they were reading, and liked, 
are burnt. Unfortunately the books did not 
make arrangements among themselves which 
should be burnt and which saved. We feel 
quite angry with some (we did not care about 
either in themselves or as presents) being 
saved, whilst others more useful and valuable 
are victims. Thus we have vol. i of one 
book, and vol. 2 of another." 

Month after month found them still in the 
tents and huts. Miss Mackenzie writes that 
she has been very ill again ; and again and 
again we hear how the rain found its way 
into their huts and tents, and how crowded 
and wretched it all was. But the having no 
house to keep school in was not a reason for 
discontinuing the school ; and the usual work 
went on, only under unusual difficulties. 
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Miss Mackenzie was very often in bed with 
blinding headache, and it was no wonder that 
those months in the teots were very trying to 
her. She did not excuse herself however. She 
speaks of undertaking the " reading and writing 
education " of a new Kafir servant, " to put me 
into the spirit of teaching the Kafirs again. 
I have very much lost it since A. has taken 
it up so much more zealously than ever I did. 
I am so very far behind others in warmth 
and earnestness ; but I think and trust that 
I am less cold than I used to be. I have 
always liked the Kafirs, and when opportunity 
occurred have spoken to them of man's highest 
duty and happiness; but others do not wait 
for opportunities, they find them. I am afraid 
of doing harm to the Kafirs by half or im- 
perfect teaching, but Charles is right — ^that a 
blessing must follow on the earnest wish for 
their eternal welfare." 

" It is an ill wind that blows nobody 
good ; " and since the Mackenzies must build 
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another house, they might as well build it in a 
good place as in a bad one. There was small 
difficulty in finding a much better situation 
for a house, near the sea, the kraals, and the 
bush. But it was easier to choose the situation 
than to get the house built ; workmen would 
not hurry themselves, and it was not till the 
beginning of 1858 that they could move into 
their new, and last Natal home, which bore 
the name of Seaforth. 

During the time" they spent in the tents, 
the Archdeacon slept on the sofa in the sitting- 
room hut, and, consequently, had no quiet 
comer anywhere; but he* was quite contented 
about it, and even considered it possible to 
receive visitors, much to the astonishment of 
his sisters. A young friend who came to fetch 
a little sister home, was just poked into a 
comer of the tent for a night ; and as what 
would do for a boy would do for a man, when 
a Colonist friend came to see them, he too 
was "put up." Then came the Dean of 
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Maritzburg, and then the Bishop. There was 
room to live and work, and that was all 
Archdeacon Mackenzie thought necessary either 
for himself or his friends ; but he, as well as 
everyone else, was delighted when they could 
move to Seaforth, which was a really com- 
fortable and convenient house, in a beautiful 
situation. 

The whole of the year 1858 was passed in 
this life at the Umhlali, though, of course, 
the Archdeacon had sometimes to vary it by 
going to • Maritzburg on business. In the 
spring he was formally appointed Chaplain to 
the Soldiers. He had, in fact, been doing 
Chaplain's work ever since he had been at the 
Umhlali, but now he was allowed a small 
salary, which was most welcome, as it enabled 
him to keep a Curate. The Curate was 
not intended to lessen his work, but to 
enable him to undertake more, and give 
more frequent services to his outlying con- 
gregations. 
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At Christmas time came a great treat, a 
a visit not only from Mr. and Mrs. Robertson, 
but also from large numbers of Umlazi friends, 
black as well as white. Both parties had 
much to hear about the work that had been 
going on at the two stations during the last 
18 months. Letters had passed constantly, 
and the two families engaged in ' the same 
kind of work for the same dear Lord, had 
been one in heart, whilst 50 miles apart in 
body. 

The Umlazi party had been anxious to 
hasten back at Christmas, to celebrate a great 
event — their first Christian Kafir wedding, be- 
tween Louisa, one of the Zulu refugee girls, 
and Benjamin. But this wedding was a matter 
of as great joy and interest to the Mackenzies 
as to their friends, and they begged that it 
might take place at the Umhlali. 

And so it did. More of the Umlazi friends 
came up to Seaforth, and the two Stations 
rejoiced together over this wedding. 
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There was a great spread for old and young, 
white and black, to celebrate the event. 
Everybody went to Church to be present at 
the wedding. So there was no one at home 
to prepare the dinner for about 40 people, and 
the time it took fo cook a cow had to be 
filled up by games for those who were not 
cooks. There was plenty to do, but there were 
many willing hands ; and though the water did 
fall short in the middle of the entertainment, 
and there was none to make coffee with, 
because it had all been used in washing the 
plates (which the Kafirs thought very unne- 
cessary), there were no misfortunes too big to 
be laughed at, and it was a very happy day. 

Soon after the Umlazi party returned home, 
cheered and having cheered their friends, to 
whom a great sorrow was on its way. That 
Christmac time, when the Mackenzies were 
rejoicing over the first-fruits of the Umlazi 
mission, their mother-sister Elizabeth was 
passing away from earth. 
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It was a great sorrow, but a great joy too. 
The thought of the dear one at rest was sweet 
to them, in sphe of the sorrow for their own 
loss, and the sense of what it was to her 
husband and children. She had too .truly 
pointed out the Heavenward path in which 
they were trying to tread, for them to mourn 
for her, as they sorrow who have no hope. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE UNIVERSITIES MISSION. 

Speed thy servants, Saviour, speed them, 

Thou art Lord of winds and waves ; 
They were bound, but Thou hast freed them, 

Now they go to free the slaves. 
Be Thou with them ! 

*Tis Thine arm alone that saves. 

T N the February of this year Archdeacon 
Mackenzie broke down under his heavy 
work, and had an illness. On the ist of Feb- 
ruary he was out on one of his long rides in 
the hot Natal summer sun, and the day being 
extremely hot, some cold water which he drank 
made him so ill, that it was at first feared 
he had had a sunstroke. He was able to reach 
a friend's house; however, where he was nursed 
and rested so as to be well enough to go home 
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next day, but for a month he was more or less 
an invalid, and unable to do his whole Sunday 
duty as usual. 

It was clear that he ought to have a change, 
and after much negotiation it was settled that 
he should go to Maritzburg and work there for 
a time, whilst the Dean of Maritzburg Cathe- 
dral took charge of the Umhlali. It was a 
change of work, rather than a rest from it ; but 
before long a more thorough rest was planned 
for him. It was proposed that he should go 
to England. 

There was at this time much talk of sending 
a Missionary Bishop into Zululand ; and so many 
people thought that Archdeacon Mackenzie 
was the right man for the office, that the first 
idea was, that he should go home to be conse- 
crated to the New Diocese. The Bishop of 
Natal, however, thought the best plan would be 
for himself to leave his present post and under- 
take the new office. There was much talk on 
the subject between the Bishop and Archdeacon, 

9 
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and at last it was decided that the two friends 
should go together as far as Capetown, and 
there decide what was best to be done. 

At the last minute, however, the Bishop found 
he could not go, wliich made it not very clear 
what was the use of the Archdeacon s doing so ; 
but all the arrangements had been made, and the 
Bishop urged his going, so he and his elder 
sister left Natal, and, to the great surprise and 
delight of their friends in England, suddenly 
appeared amongst them in the end of July, 

1859. 
The Mackenzies were most heartily welcomed, 

and very happy to be in England ; though in 

reply to his friends' enquiries as to what brought 

him home, the Archdeacon could only say, 

laughingly, ** Upon my word, I am unable to 

tell you ! " and proceed to explain that he did 

not know whether in a few months he should 

return to his parish at .the Umhlali, or be 

required to head the New Mission in Zululand. 

He spent some little time in visiting his friends, 
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but he was quite well, so he said "Work, not 
rest, is the thing I want ! " and offered himself 
to the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, as a Deputation to speak at Missionary 
Meetings ; and for the rest of the year he worked 
vigorously for the Society. 

Public speaking never was in his line, nor 
was begging, even for the objects he had most 
at heart, and he quite expected to find the 
work go very much against the grain ; but when 

« 

it came to the point he did not dislike it much. 
" After all, it is a kind of preaching," he said, 
"and I find I think quite as much of the good of 
those to whom I am speaking, as of the other 
part of the subject.** 

The Zulu Bishopric was not the only one of 
which men were thinking and talking when 
Archdeacon Mackenzie came to England. 
About three years before, Dr. Livingstone had 
stirred the hearts of the English Universities, 
by telling of his travels in Africa, and what 
openings for usefulness there were on its great 
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rivers ; and now these suggestions of his were 
bearing fruit in a scheme for establishing a 
Mission in Central Africa. For this also, it 
was suggested that Archdeacon Mackenzie 
would be the - best possible Head, though 
whether or not the Head was to be a Bishop 
was unsettled. 

On the 1st of November, 1859, ^ monster 
Missionary Meeting on the subject of Central 
Africa, was held in the Senate House at Cam- 
bridge. The Archdeacon was asked to preach 
in Great St. Mary's on the day of the Meeting, 
but at the Meeting itself he was only a listener. 
It never was his habit to talk about himself, 
and the ladies nearest and dearest to him had 
no idea that he was the great man of the day. 
As he brought them into the Senate House, 
such tremendous applause burst forth that Miss 
Mackenzie, half-frightened, asked what was the 
matter ? 

" Oh ! they're just rowing me," said Mac- 
kenzie reassuringly ; and instead of a difficulty 
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in finding any seats at all, his party were 
amazed to find fhemselves made way for, and 
handed to the best reserved seats, as. a matter 
of course, because they belonged to the hero 
of the day. Mackenzie himself sat in the 
gallery, and heard such eloquent speeches from 
the great speakers of the day as have made 
that meeting one long remembered. But he was 
not satisfied. "I am afraid of this," he said, 
after listening to the thunders of applause. 
" Most great works of this kind have been 
carried on by one or two men in a quieter 
way, and have had a more humble beginning." 

The next day a Conference was held, and it 
was decided to offer the Headship of the 
Central African Mission to Archdeacon Mac- 
kenzie. 

For himself he was ready to accept it at 
once. His only question was, would it do for 
his sisters.^ It was decided it would not do 
for them to go with him in the first party, but 
that there would be no reason why they should 
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not join him as soon as he was settled ; and 
when he heard this, he accepted his new work 
cheerfully, and spent the greater part of the 
year i860 in travelling the country over, speak- 
ing and preaching in order to collect the 
necessary funds, and men for the New Mission. 
Years after, traces of the seeds thus sown were to 
be found in many places, people who had been 
roused to a more healthy interest in Mission 
work by Mackenzie's words of loving earnest- 
ness, and by the cheerful spirit, which as it asked 
nothing for itself but 

"A road to bring us daily nearer God," 

was not fretted or lowered by the fatigues and 
worries of a busy, unsettled year. 

As the Mission was to be partly industrial, 
so as to teach men useful arts before their 
minds would be open to many religious ideas, 
the staff was large. It included various work- 
men, as well as six clergymen and a doctor; 
and the men had to be found. 

It was hoped that after a time the Mission 
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would be self-supporting, but for the first few 
years it would require a large income, and the 
Universities and its other friends were anxious 
to secure to it the sum of ;^2,ooo a year, for 
five years to come. 

Asking for money is a very unpleasant 
thing, either to do, or to talk about ; and 
Archdeacon Mackenzie would have found it 
more so than he did, had he not always 
asked for prayers also. He valued this kind 
of help more than the other, though where 
people could do both, it would be no real 
strong interest that only prayed, and refused 
to give. 

Choosing exactly the right men to go with 
him was a great difficulty. Those who would 
be most useful were not always those most 
willing to go, and it was not work to which 
he could dare to urge anyone faint-hearted or 
unwilling, for though they hoped for the best, 
between the climate and the other risks of an 
unexplored land, the chances of their living 
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and being well for any length of time, were 
known to be very small. He ends one letter 
full of reasons why this man would not do, 
but that one perhaps might, with the sentence, 
" One would like to take bits of different men, 
and mould up a man to one*s own taste. ' What 
a mess one would make ! " 

Though cheerfully determined to do his best, 
Mackenzie seems to have been strongly im- 
pressed with a feeling which he could not always 
shake off, that he should never see England 
again ; and at times, during the last week or 
two before he sailed, he spoke rather sadly of 
this being probably the last time he should see 
his friends or do this or that with them, though 
this feeling was always checked : once with the 
words " Well ! I wish to place myself altogether 
in God's Hand. He knows what is best for 
me, and I trust that what we call *the worst* 
will be but a summons to our lasting home." 
Tuesday, October 2nd, i860, was devoted to 
a farewell service, and special speeches in 
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Canterbury Cathedral, and St. Augustine's 
College, in the town. 

It was a solemnly happy day, large numbers 
both of Mackenzie's personal friends, and of 
the friends of the Mission, had come to take 
leave of him here, and receive the Holy Com- 
munion with him; and a sermon of brave 
encouragement for his future life, was a great 
pleasure and help to him. Then there were 
speeches in the Missionary College in the 
evening. All were listening with deep interest 
to the good and eloquent Bishop Wilberforce, 
when a friend sitting near Archdeacon Mac- 
kenzie noticed that he had a piece of paper in 
his hand. As he was to speak next, the friend 
asked if those were the notes of his speech ? 
" No " answered Mackenzie, and showed a 
favourite hymn of Bonar's : 

** Calm me, oh Lord, and keep me calm," 

which he always carried in his pocket book. 
When, on October 3rd, he started for South- 
ampton, the worst of parting seemed to be 
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over, and Mackenzie was bright and always 
looking after others, just as usual. 

As almost his last act on English ground, he 
carried a large basin of bread and milk through 
the streets of Southampton, for two puppies 
which had been sent him from Scotland, and 
which he could not get fed otherwise. 

And thus Charles Mackenzie said his last 
farewell to England, and started for Capetown, 
where it had been settled he was to be con- 
secrated Bishop of the new diocese. 

Miss Mackenzie was with him at Canterbury, 
and on the voyage. She knew the life 
would be something much rougher than any- 
thing they had undergone in Natal, but she 
thought she could bear it; "And I will not 
even ask for a crystal butter-dish ! '* she said, 
laughing. 

A glass butter-dish had been one mark of 
civilization on which she had always playfully 
insisted in Natal, and there was a standing 
joke about it. 
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Her sister, who was still working hard in 
Natal, would, it was thought, be eager to join 
the party to the Zambesi, and she was quite 
prepared to do so ; but as neither of them could 
go there at present, she did not at once leave 
her work amongst the Kafirs. 





CHAPTER VII. 

TO THE CAPE AND THE ZAMBESI. 

Seek ye to sit enthroned with me? 
The first in shame and agony, 
The lowest in the meanest task, 
This can ye be? 

T^HE Mission party was not complete when 
■^ the first members of it sailed for the 
Cape with the future Bishop. There were 
several more to follow, but the first detachment 
consisted of the Archdeacon and his " white " 
sister, two clergymen, Mr. Procter and Mr. 
Scudamore; Mr. Waller, the Lay Superintendent, 
who was also something of a doctor ; Gamble, 
a carpenter, and Adams, a labourer. 

The voyage to Capetown gave the party time 
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to know, and in many cases very dearly to love, 
those who were to be their fellow workers 
hereafter, but it was not an eventful one. 
They tried to study a language called Sechuana, 
which it was thought might perhaps be useful 
in the land to which they were going; but it 
was not satisfactory work. In the first place, 
they had uq proper books, and could not make 
out very much about it; and in the second place, 
even if they had learnt it, they knew the chances 
of its being useful were but small. It was not 
the dialect generally spoken anywhere near the 
Zambesi River, to which they were going ; it was 
merely a rather well-known African language 
which any native might happen to know, just 
as an Englishman might happen to understand 
Fr.ench or German. 

The party reached Capetown in the middle 
of November, and were most cordially received 
there, but it was a trial to find there must yet 
be more delay before the Bishop could be 
consecrated. 
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At least three Bishops are necessary for the 
consecration of another, and the African dioceses 
are so far apart that it was not easy to collect 
so many at once ; so it was not until the 1st day 
of the year 1861 that the ceremony could be 
performed. The three Bishops present on the 
occasion were the Bishops of Natal, St. Helena, 
and Capetown. The Bishop of Grahamstown 
was to have been there also, but missed his 
vessel. 

The chief advantage of this delay at Cape- 
town was, that it gave time for the Mission to 
learn more about Dr. Livingstone's doings and 
plans than had been known when they left 
England. He wrote most heartily, promising 
to be at the mouth of the Zambesi at the end 
of i860, to meet the '* Pioneer," a little steamer 
which Government was sending out for him to 
explore the African rivers in ; and hoping with 
the help of the " Pioneer " to be able to help 
the Mission party up the Zambesi, and the Shire, 
which flows into it, and to settle them there 
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before going off again on his own exploring 
journey. He was very hopeful about the Mission 
on the Highlands, near the river Shire ; he 
believed the climate to be good there, the soil 
fertile, and a great field for usefulness open 
before the men whom he had called from 
England to work amongst the natives of Africa. 
During this stay at the Cape also, the party 
had the advantage of talking matters over with 
two wise and good friends, the Bishop, and the 
Governor, Sir George Grey ; and one thing 
specially discussed was, what their duty would 
be if, after a time, the people amongst whom 
they came to settle should turn out to be 
unfriendly. Should they defend themselves and 
stay in the country? or not.? They decided 
that, since they were preachers of the Gospel of 
Peace, it would be inconsistent and wrong if 
they held their position by force, and that if 
their neighbours objected to their staying 
amongst them, their duty would be to go away 
and settle somewhere else. 
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There was a coloured congregation settled 
at the Cape, under the charge of an English 
clergyman, Mr. Lightfoot, the members of 
which were all freed slaves, who had been 
taken by British cruisers off the Eastern coast 
of Africa, and set free at the Cape. Many 
of them had been long enough at Capetown 
to have learnt to speak and read English ; but 
at the same time there were so many of them 
living near together and meeting constantly, 
that they had not forgotten their native 
languages. They had learnt to live and to 
work as civilized men, and they struck the 
future Bishop as just the sort of men he wanted 
to help him as guides and interpreters amongst 
their more savage countrymen. He was asked 
to preach to these black people one Sunday 
evening, and he did so, explaining his plans, 
and asking how many were willing to offer 
themselves to go with him, and help* him in 
the work he was undertaking for their country- 
men. 
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Twelve stood up in answer to the question, 
and of these twelve six were men whom Mr. 
Lightfoot had already mentioned as amongst 
the most suitable for the work. Six of them 
did eventually go with the Mission, and were 
in many ways very useful and faithful, though 
their tone was not as much higher and purer 
than the heathen around them, as the Bishop 
had hoped it would be. 

The six black men who joined the Mission 
left their wives at the Cape, but hoped they 
would follow with the next party. Charles 
Thomas was the name of the one to whom 
the mission chiefly looked. He had been 
twenty years at the Cape, having been set 
free when quite a lad, and trained, or more 
properly adoptedy by a Mrs. Thomas, who had 
given him his first religious teaching. He was 
an active, intelligent man, speaking English 
well, and some dialects of his native language 
fluently. Lorenzo Johnson, the cook, was 
another of the Capetown men. He was a 
10 
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good-natured, warm-hearted man, very fond 
of children, and he attached himself very 
strongly to the missionaries, particularly to 
Mr. Scudamore, who seems, like the Bishop, 
to have endeared every one to him, by 
the sunny happiness of a holy and obedient 
soul. 

The Bishop left his elder sister at the Cape, 
in hopes of joining him as soon as he had a 
place in which to receive ladies. Although 
she hoped to follow him before long, that 
parting was a terrible one to Miss Mackenzie. 
Her courage did not fail, she was ready for 
what they had undertaken ; but her heart fainted 
at the separation, and she could not help long 
and bitter fits of weeping, in which he used 
to comfort her tenderly, and teach her to look 
forward with hope. 

Apparently she had no definite forebodings, 
but she shrank from the future, and it was 
desolate to be left thus at Capetown, though 
friends \^iere very kind. 
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The "Black" sister was, as has been said, 
still in Natal, and there her brother found her, 
when he touched, and passed a few days there 
on his way up the coast. 

The visit to Natal was a happy one ; and 
those who had formerly opposed him, greeted 
him so warmly that his last recollections of 
Durban were not sad ones. He consecrated 
a little Church at the Point, and held a con- 
firmation at the Umlazi, a place which was 
still full of interest, though the Robertsons 
were no longer there, having gone to start 
the Mission in Zululand, of which there had 
been so much talk, when he left Natal 18 
months before. 

It was an overpowering time; the days were 
busy with coming and going, and Bishop 
Mackenzie and his sister had little time for 
quiet talk. All day long friends kept coming 
to see the Bishop, and there was packing and 
business to be done, so that when they were 
at last alone at night, they were too weary to 
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sit up and talk. A little talk they had, however, 
to strengthen and brighten them both ; some 
words to carry away with them. One day 
they were talking of happiness, and the Bishop 
said, "I have given up looking for that alto- 
gether. Now, till death, my post is one of 
unrest and care. To be the sharer of every- 
one's sorrows, the comforter of everyone's griefs, 
the strengthener of everyone's weakness, to 
do this as much as in me lies, is now my aim 
and object ; for you know when the members 
suffer, the pain always flies to the head/' It 
was said with a smile, and his face looked as 
if nothing could shake its peace. 

During this halt at Natal, the mission was 
joined by another clergyman — Mr. Rowley, 
and the whole party proceeded up the coast 
on board the "Sidon" and "Lyra," two men- 
of-war, for Government had ordered that every 
help possible should be given to the missionaries; 
and the captains of the "Sidon" and "Lyra" 
carried out their orders as fully and kindly as 
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men could do, and proved real friends to the 
Bishop And his staff*. The " Lyra," with the 
Bishop on board, reached Kongone, at the 
mouth of the Zambesi, on February 7th, and 
found that the rest of the party who had gone 
up in the "Sidon," and with the "Pioneer," 
had arrived a week earlier. The little "Pioneer " 
lay inside the Bar at the river's mouth, and 
as the Bishop was anxious to see Dr. Living- 
stone at once, Captain Oldfield of the " Lyra," 
kindly took him to him in his boat. 

The first sight of the Zambesi was disaj)- 
pointing. The coast line from Natal had been 
gloriously beautiful, but here the shore was low 
and covered with mangrove trees, which are 
always unwholesome. The mouth of the river, 
too, did not look to those who understood such 
matters as if it could ever be fit for a port. 
There were but 7 J fathoms of water at seven 
miles from land, and the naval officers on board 
the men-of-war shook their heads, and declared 
that no sailing vessel could enter the river, and 
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no boat, except under very favorable circum- 
stances, could cross the Bar without great danger. 
A small steam tug might be able to tow little 
vessels in and out of the river; but with all 
these difficulties it did not seem as if this mouth 
of the river could ever become of much use as 
a port, and that would be very inconvenient for 
the missionaries, who were to live on it, far in- 
land. 

It was with great anxiety that those on board 
the " Lyra " watched the Bishop crossing the 
Bar to meet Dr. Livingstone inside the river. 
The Bar looked peaceable enough just then, 
but it had a treacherous habit of upsetting 
boats even when it looked quietest, ancl the 
little boat seemed a mere cockle shell on the 
waves. She approached the Bar, and at that 
very moment the breakers became active. 
Those on board saw her furl her tiny sail, 
and then lost sight of her. They waited 
anxiously, for they knew that only a little 
while before a whole boat's crew, except one 
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man, had been drowned by the surf on the 
Bar upsetting their little boat ; but the suspense 
only lasted a few minutes, for soon a white 
flag, fluttering from the flag-staff on shore, 
told them the danger was safely passed. 

In the river the Bishop found his own party 
waiting for him, and was also introduced to 
Dr. Livingstone, and his brother, and Dr. Kirk. 

Dr. Livingstone was then about 45 ; he looked 
dry and fever proof, and his appearance re- 
minded those who saw him that he had walked 
across Africa. His face was weather-beaten, 
careworn, and a little stern, and he had the 
decided, abrupt manner of one accustomed to 
command. He was very cordial to Bishop 
Mackenzie, but had a plan to propose to him, 
which was a great disappointment. He dis- 
tinctly thought it would not do for the Mission 
party to go at once up the Zambesi to the 
Shire highlands, as had been intended. The 
Chief, to whom he had thought he could 
recommend them, had left that neighbourhood, 
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and he did not at present know of any other 
to whom he could trust them. Besides this, 
it was a season when he thought everyone 
would be ill, if they took their chance, and 
settled hastily on a spot which might not be 
well chosen — in short, he would not answer 
for the consequences if they went up at once. 
He was very glad they were come, but it was 
a little inconvenient to have them so' much 
sooner than he had expected them. He would 
have liked to have known of their coming long 
enough beforehand to have found a place for 
them to settle in. This must have been hard 
for them to understand, for they felt they had 
already been a great deal longer coming than 
they had wished to be ; but Livingstone had 
been travelling in out-of-the-way places, where 
he would receive no letters for months together* 
and consequently he had heard very little of 
what had been going on in England during 
his absence. He was puzzled, between his 
definite duties as an explorer sent out by 
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Government, and his indefinite duties as the 
friend of the Central African Mission. 

His present wish was to explore the Rovuma, 
a river which flows into the sea a good deal 
to the north of Kongone. He believed it would 
be found there was a better route to the high- 
lands of the Shire, by way of the Rovuma, than 
by the Zambesi ; the Bishop had much better 
come up the Rovuma with him, and leave the 
rest of his party at Johanna, one of the Comoro 
Islands, during his absence. 

The Bishop felt they had been delayed and 
separated enough already, and protested as 
strongly as he could, but as Dr. Livingstone 
was the man in the whole world who ought 
to know most about the matter, he did not 
feel it would be right to set his judgment 
aside ; and sorely against his will, he therefore 
submitted to the delay. Dr. Livingstone 
promised not to keep them more than three 
months waiting, but to let them have their 
own way by the end of that time ; and some- 
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what comforted by this promise, the Bishop 
and Mr. Rowley went on board the '* Pioneer," 
and the rest of the party were left at Johanna, 
where they fomid plenty of room for usefulness 
amongst the Mahometan inhabitants. 

There is no need to go into the particulars 
of the voyage up the Rovuma, for if proved 
of no use to the Mission ; but the life on ix>ard 
the "Pioneer" was so interesting to Bishop 
Mackenzie that it would be a pity to pass it 
over in silence. 

They steamed up the river for five days, 
but found the channel so narrow and difficult 
when they were not thirty miles from the sea, 
that it was clear it would be of no use to go on, 
if they did not wish to get stuck in the river 
for months, and unable to get backwards or 
forwards. It was the time of year after the 
autumn rains, when the waters of the river 
were growing less every day ; as it was, the vessel 
had stuck more than once, and soon there would 
not be water enough to float the " Pioneer." 
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This was a very serious thing for the Bishop, 
who wanted to get to his work elsewhere, but 
it did not much matter to the discoverers, who 
could explore on land if they could not by water. 

Dr. Kirk and others were anxious to go on 
and explore the source of the Rovuma by 
land ; and to have opened up another route to 
the interior of Africa, would have added greatly 
to the reputation of the expedition. Dr. Living- 
stone was in a puzzle between the Missionaries 
and the Explorers, and the Bishop and Mr. 
Rowley were very thankful when he spoke out 
bravely. 

" I am anxious to do the best that can be 
done for Africa, irrespective of my own personal 
feelings ; and taking all things into consideration, 
I think the best thing that can now be done 
will be to get the Mission established as quickly 
as possible. To do that well we, had better 
not divide our forces. We will go down the 
river to-morrow, and return to the Zambesi all 
together." 
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They were a very pleasant party on board 
the ** Pioneer." The Bishop and Dr. Livingstone 
liked and admired each other thoroughly, and 
it was very interesting to hear the talk that 
went on between men of such practical experi- 
ence as the two Livingstone Brothers, Dr. Kirk, 
and Mr. May, who acted as captain of the little 
vessel. 

The Missionaries were also much interested in 
the Makololo, a handful of splendid savages 
from further inland on the River Zambesi, who 
had travelled with Livingstone in his former 
expeditions, and had been trained by him into 
something very superior in strength and sense 
to their fellow-countrymen. They could be 
very formidable, but to the Mission they were 
friends ; and in spite of many faults, it was 
impossible not to get fond of them. They 
said '*They liked the English, because they 
were the only people, besides themselves, who 
liked fun and were not afraid." 

Certainly they did like fun — they were merry 
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fellows, and used to enjoy the joke, when the 
Missionaries tried to teach them to sing as 
they worked the capstan. They ate like 
wolves, and took snuff till their eyes streamed 
with water, and they panted for breath. They 
looked as if they must be most uncomfortable, 
but they did not feel it so. " It lights a fire 
in the head, which is very good," they said. 

Their strength and good spirits were very 
useful when the vessel stuck fast in the river, 
which it very often did. They were quite 
happy, either in the water or out of it, and 
did much of the hard work ; but everyone 
helped. The Bishop threw himself into the 
working of the vessel as if he had been brought 
up to it, and took up anchors and cables, and 
worked in the boats, till the sailors wondered 
at, and admired him. 

On the whole, in spite of the disappointment 
in which it ended, the voyage up the Rovuma 
had been a happy one. The novelty of the 
situation, the glorious climate, beautiful scenery, 
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the curious birds and beasts which they saw, 
and the thorough heartiness of Dr. Livingstone 
and his party, were very enjoyable. Besides — 
they had all been perfectly well, and they 
began to feel a pleasant doubt, whether African 
rivers were really as unhealthy as they were 
supposed to be. 

But before they had been many hours at 
the mouth of the Rovuma, matters changed 
for the worse. A sailor sickened with fever, 
the Bishop soon followed, and one by one 
they fell ill, until only Mr. Rowley, of all the 
Europeans on board, escaped. 

Their position was not well chosen. Where 
they were anchored, the sea breeze came to 
them across a mangrove swamp, and a creek 
that ran into the swamp emptied its slime 
into the river, just opposite to the ship ; of 
course poisoning the water which they drank. 

One of the Mission party has described what 
a slight touch of African fever feels like. "I 
was not well for two days, indeed I felt as if 
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I might be seriously ill. Then my ankles 
knees, hips, back, eyes, and head, began to 
ache, and the pain increased till it was almost 
beyond quiet endurance. I could hardly move, 
was unable to stand, and got no relief from 
lying down. For a time the fever symptoms 
increased, in spite of remedies ; now I burnt 
with fever, now shivered with cold. Then I 
became a little delirious, and had hard work 
to Heep from talking nonsense. The excite- 
ment of brain was most distressing, but it did 
not last long. On the third day the remedies 
gave so much relief, that I fell into a sound 
sleep, which lasted some hours ; and when I 
awoke, felt not much the worse for this my 
first, very slight, attack of African fever." 

All the party were not equally ill, but so 
cnany were do\yn with the fever at once, that 
they had to stay where they were till Good- 
Friday, March 29th, and even then, there were 
not men enough fit for work, to be safe, if they 
had rough weather ; but to put to sea was 
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considered a less danger than to stay in the 
poisonous river mouth ; and they started for 
Johanna. 

The Missionaries had to help the crew to 
work the ship. Of course they were but clumsy 
hands at it, but they were better than none at 
all, and doing as the few sailors well enough 
to be about told them, they managed to get on. 

One of the old tars, under whom Mr. Rowley 
was working one night, grumbled and growled, 
so that at last the other burst out laughing. 
" It's^ all very well for you to laugh, sir," said 
the Quartermaster, " but it's no laughing matter, 
though I 'spose the longer we lives, the more 
we sees. IVe seen many things in my day, 
but what IVe seen lately beats everything 
else hollow, for I never did expect to see a 
Bishop a taking out o' anchors, and a hauling 
in o' cables ; and a ship managed by the likes 
o* you and me, sir ! " Shortly after, the Bishop 
tried his hand at another kind of work. He 
was seen to come out of the engine-room as 
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black as a sweep. The stoker was ill, so the 
Bishop had been stoking for some hours. 

Under these circumstances, they were glad 
to get to the Comoro islands. They rested 
there a short time, and then started for the 
Zambesi ; this time determined to go up the 
Shire, and settle somewhere. They were glad 
to be off at last, but they had rather a dangerous 
passage, for the little steamer was laden to 
within an inch or so of what she could carry 
in smooth water ; and the voyage across to 
the Zambesi was considered a great risk, for 
the monsoon was changing, and the weather 
threatened to be stormy ; besides, they had 
no regular captain, for Mr. May had resigned, 
and Dr. Livingstone had to act as captain 
himself. He knew so little of navigation, that 
those who were learned in it ^shrugged their 
shoulders ; but there was nothing else to be 
done, and the prophesied storms did not come ; 
and the little " Pioneer " crossed the ocean, and 
entered the Zambesi on May 1st. 
II 
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They were very glad to be safely out of the 
ocean, for the voyage had been far from com- 
fortable. The " Pioneer " was not fitted to 
carry more than 20 people, and there were 
48 on board, with an immense deal of luggage ; 
though the Mission party had been obliged 
to leave behind, in Johanna, a great many of 
the stores which they had been told were 
absolutely necessary. 

The deck was blocked up with boxes, bales, 
and coal ; the saloon and after-cabin were close 
with the smell of the mass of stuffs packed 
into them. Every corner of the ship was 
crowded, as full as it could hold, with stores, 
baggage, natural history specimens ; and it was 
not until so much of the coal had been burnt, 
as considerably to lighten the ship, that those 
on board felt at all at ease, as to their safety. 

However, all this was over at last ; and on 
St. Philip and St. James's day, 1861, the 
Missionary Bishop entered the river, on which 
his work was to lie. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

MAGOMERA. 

** Fail not for sorrow, falter not for sin, 
But onward, upward, till the goal ye win." 

T^Y May 7th all arrangements had been 
-*-^ made, and the " Pioneer " set off up the 
River Zambesi. Dr. Livingstone expected it 
would take them at most about three weeks to 
get to Chibisas, where they were to disembark, 
and the first day promised well, for when they 
halted that evening, they were already 60 miles 
from the sea. 

The growth of mangrove trees did not extend 
20 miles up the river, and though the country 
beyond them was uninteresting, the party were 
glad to leave them behind. The Zambesi is a 
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magnificent stream to look at, more than a mile 
broad ; but though so wide it is very shallow, 
and for many months of the year it cannot be 
navigated by anything which draws more water 
than the common canoes of the country. It is 
a wilderness of sand islands, the water flowing 
between them in small streams. 

On either side is a vast plain of giant grass, 
six or eight feet high ; you do not see a hill, 
and scarcely a tree. Here and there a clump of 
trees shades the house of some Portuguese 
settler, or a solitary palm tree rears its head ; but 
these trees only seem to make the painful 
nakedness of the surrounding country more 
Conspicuous. The scenery is so unchanging as 
to be very wearisome and disappointing for the 
first hundred miles along the river. The vessel 
passed several villages and Portuguese dwellings, 
and the Mission party saw plainly the curse 
these slavers have brought not only on their 
wretched slaves, but on themselves. The slaves 
looked cowed and sad ; the masters unhealthy 
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and prematurely old, diseased through the sinful 
and intemperate life which they lead. These 
Portuguese slave hunters had created the greatest 
difficulties which the Missionaries had to suffer 
from, and they did not wish to have anything 
to do with them ; but the Portuguese themselves 
were courteous and kind to them, whenever they 
came in their way. 

Herons and flamingoes, crocodiles and hippo- 
potami, were to be seen in the river in large 
numbers. It seemed alive with birds, animals, 
and fishes ; and one of the villages they came to 
had such fruitful plantations of orange, lemon, 
mango, cocoa-nut, and pine-apple, that Dr. 
Livingstone proposed they should stop there for 
a time to take cuttings, which would be useful 
when the Mission Station was formed. 

This they did, but they had to pay a heavy 
price for their cuttings; for in trying to start 
again, the vessel swung round upon a sand-bank, 
and stuck fast there for three days. And such 
things happened again and again in the course 
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of the voyage ; the " Pioneer " was constantly 
sticking fast on sand-banks, or damaging her 
machinery, and refusing to work. The one 
narrow channel in the great broad river was 
very hard to find, and the patience of all was 
sorely tried before they got to Chibisas. 

These misfortunes, however, did not happen 
in the Zambesi so often as they did when they 
got into the Shire, which had been supposed to 
be a splendid river for navigation, though much 
narrower than the Zambesi. The Shire river is 
nowhere more than 500 yards across, often not 
more than 100. For the first 70 miles the 
channel is deep, and the navigation easy ; the 
scenery is less flat than that near the mouth of 
the Zambesi, and altogether much more beautiful 
than anything they had come to before. But, 
unfortunately, the valley of the Shire too gets 
worse higher up. The river widens after the 
first 70 miles, and when it does so it be- 
comes shallower, and except for canoes and 
quite little boats, it is practically useless. 
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The Shire valley varies in width from 10 
miles to 50, and is shut in by two ranges of 
hills running the same way as the river. For 
100 miles this wide valley is a swamp — a reeking, 
festering, rotting, feverish swamp — whose danger- 
ous vapours are constantly poisoning the air. At 
any time of the year it is a risk to have to 
pass through it, and the Mission party passed 
through it at the very worst season — the month 
of May, when the swamps were drying up after 
the rains. Besides, they spent nearly 80 days 
on the rivers, instead of 18 or 20, as they ought 
to have done. The dreary, dangerous swamp 
is called the Elephant Marsh ; elephants are 
its chief inhabitants, they feed in it in herds of 
several hundreds together, and so do buffaloes. 
Hippopotami are there in plenty, and one of 
the party counted 79 crocodiles one day on 
a small island. The river teems with animal 
life ; there are fierce-looking fishes with teeth 
outside their mouths, and birds without 
number; but there are hardly any human 
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beings, and those there are look unhealthy 
and miserable. 

On, on through the dreary Elephant Marsh 
steamed the little *' Pioneer " with her resolute 
crew. They entered upon the work of making 
friends with the natives by bartering stores, for 
of course, ^ they had not provisions for nearly 
so long a time. Time after time the steamer 
stuck fast, and had to be pushed and pulled 
off by immense labour from all hands, only to 
.come to a standstill again in a few hours' time, 
and to be again got afloat with equal difficulty. 
Wood had to be cut for the engine too, which 
took much time, and as was to be expected, there 
was much fever aboard ; but the Bishop's brave 
cheerfulness never failed, nor did Dr. Livingstone 
lose heart. His patient perseverance, dogged 
energy, and never-faltering purpose, never 
failed, and he pulled through to the end, though 
the struggle was a hard one. 

In spite of its troubles, the voyage was not a 
dull one; there were many subjects of interest, 
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and the queer tricks the hippopotami in 
the river used to play, were a constant source 
of amusement. On one occasion, one greatly 
amused the ship's crew at a very unsuitable 
time. One Saturday night a hippopotamus had 
stopped in the neighbourhood of the steamer, 
and on Sunday morning he dodged about near 
it, apparently knowing that no one would attack 
him that day. During Service he became even 
bolder, and coming close up, he interrupted 
the prayers with the full power of his enormous 
lungs. It was very hard for anyone to follow 
the Service, or learn anything from the Bishop's 
sermon, with a hippopotamus constantly shout- 
ing " ha ! ha ! " close in his ear. 

At last, on July 8th, the "Pioneer" reached 
Chibisas and halted. As the anchor was let 
go, a feeling of rest came over the party, and 
the satisfaction of that moment made up for 
the two weary months on the rivers. The Dr. 
congratulated the Mission party, and they all 
congratulated him. 
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The situation of Chibisas village was so 
beautiful that they were all delighted with it, 
but the Dr. promised them yet better things, 
when he should get them to the Highlands. As 
it was at first intended to have a small station 
at Chibisas, so as to have a post on the river, 
Mr. Rowley was left there with many stores, 
for which a house was to be built, whilst the 
rest of the party went on to find the suitable 
place on the Highlands for the main station. 

It was a great blow to find that much of their 
store of biscuit was mildewed, and must be thrown 
away. They had lost much already by sea- 
water getting into the tins, and had, besides, 
been three times as long in the river as they 
had expected to be; so that, altogether, they 
had much less food in store than they ought to 
have had, but they could only trust that all 
would be well. 

The last day the whole party spent together 
was a Sunday, July 14th. All felt rather dull 
and sad, for the troubles and difficulties they 
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had shared had drawn those on board very 
closely together, and few could help feeling how 
unlikely it was, that all those who had lived to- 
gether for so many weeks should ever meet 
again. 

By day-break on the 15th, all was ready for 
the march. There had been rain during the 
night and it was still cold and threatening, but 
everyone was cheerful, hopeful, and even merry. 

The party looked very picturesque as it wound 
over the hills on its way to find a home. There 
is no four-footed beast in that part larger than 
a goat, so all the luggage had to be carried by 
men. With 'the natives who were engaged to 
carry it from one village to another, the Mako- 
lolo, the Capetown men, and the English, the 
party amounted to about 50. Everybody 
carried something; the Bishop had a gun in 
one hand, and in the other a pastoral staff, 
which had been given to him at the Cape, and 
which he considered he was the fittest person 
to carry. What it could possibly be, puzzled 
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the native bearers. They were afraid of it, and 
were heard discussing it. *' A gun.? '' said one. 
*' A great gun ! *' answered another. 

The country they passed through was as wild 
as it could be, but not a desert. The grass was 
often above their heads, and the brush was 
very thick indeed. Large trees, thick woody 
shrubs, and creeping plants, were everywhere. 
Villages were there, but unless they stumbled 
upon them, they knew nothing of them, the 
trees were so thick. As they drew near to 
the hills, they saw mountain behind mountain, 
rugged rocks, and wild-looking passes ; and 
after about two hours* walking, they came to 
a mountain stream, called the Kubala. It was 
peaceable enough noWy but in rainy weather 
it was a roaring torrent ;^ and as it had to be 
crossed several times in its course along the 
winding mountain valley, it was sometimes a 
very formidable enemy. Indeed this rough, 
but beautiful mountain walk (it could not be 
called a road)^ of which there were 70 miles 
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between the place afterwards chosen for the 
Mission station and the river by which every- 
thing they wanted from Europe must come, 
proved one of the greatest inconveniences of 
the Mission. 

Before they had been walking many days, 
the Mission party was enlarged in a very un- 
expected, and rather inconvenient way. One 
day, when they had agreed to stay a whole 
day to rest at the village of a chief called 
Mambane, the Bishop and Mr. Proctor, who 
had gone down to bathe, heard a sound of 
penny trumpets from the village. They sup- 
posed Dr. Livingstone had been giving away 
presents, until Dr. Kirk came to them and 
told them that six men with muskets had come 
flourishing into the village, bringing a train of 
84 slaves. The English showed themselves 
with their guns, which they would have fired if 
necessary, but the slave drivers had run away 
without, and the 84 slaves were left on the 
hands of the English. 
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Mambane had told Dr. Livingstone that a 
large slave party was coming, and would reach 
his village that day ; and when it arrived Dr. 
Livingstone recognised the driver as a man 
named Keturah, whom he had known at Jette, 
the great seat of slave dealing in those parts. 
Taking Keturah by the wrist, Dr. Livingstone 
said, " What are you doing here, killing people } 
I shall kill you to-day." 

"I do not kill, I am not making war, I 
bought these people," answered Keturah. Upon 
this, Dr. Livingstone turned to the slaves, and 
ask if this was true ; two women said, ** We 
were bought;" six, "We were captured;" 
but several of the women said, " Our husbands 
and relations were killed, and here we are." 

Whilst this was going on, the Makololo, 
and some of the other black men in Dr. 
Livingstone's train, had begun to plunder the 
party, and to tear the clothes off the backs of 
the slavers. 

Keturah asked humbly, "May I have my. 
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gun again?" "Yes, if I am satisfied about 
you," answered Dr. Livingstone. *' We will 
free these people ; '* and with this he began 
to cut their bonds with his own hands. They 
were tied together with a strong cord, in gangs 
of three or four, or five or six. Many of them 
were children, and soon they were sitting in 
groups, round fires, in which the heavy slave 
sticks were burnt. These slave sticks had been 
fastened on the necks of some of the men to 
keep them quiet. They are as thick as a man's 

|jn rvthigh, six or eight feet long, with 

\V^.y/ a natural fork, into which the man's 

head is put, and fastened in with an 

iron pin in front. A man is very 

helpless, and cannot easily run away, 

or defend himself, with such a heavy 

thing on, and a great beam hanging 

L down his back behind. 

The people said they came from Zomba, a 

mountain somewhere near the part where it 

was intended to place the Mission station. 
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Dr. Livingstone told them they were free, 
and might either go home, or stay under the 
protection of the English ; but none of them 
cared to go home. The poor, wearied, half- 
starved people had seen their homes burnt, 
their friends murdered ; they had seen the slave 
drivers, only just before they were driven off, 
take a child out of its mother's arms and kill 
it, because it made her walk slowly. This was 
the kind of way they were used to be treated 
by people who were stronger than they were, 
and they could hardly believe their ears when 
they heard Dr. Livingstone tell them that they 
were free, and beg them to eat. They did not 
want to go away from people who treated them 
so kindly. 

On the next day six more captives were set 
free, and added to the numbers of whom the 
white men had charge, and it became plain 
that with so large a party, many of them little 
children, they must settle somewhere as soon as 
possible ; they could not go on travelling about. 
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On July 20th, they were at the village of a 
chief called Chigunda ; and he asked Dr. 
Livingstone, "How long he would stay in 
this country ? " Livingstone answered that 
he himself should go this moon, but that 
some would stay altogether with the freed 
people. 

"Will they not stay here?'' Chigunda said. 
"All the chiefs around have fled from the 
Ajawa ; Chinsunzi has hidden himself for fear ; 
I only remain, and I will not run away if the 
English will stay with me.** 

" But there are so many people," said Living- 
stone, " and there may be more, and they will 
want gardens." 

Chigunda said, " There is plenty of room for 
them here." 

The situation was not quite what they wanted ; 
it was neither so fertile, so beautiful, or so well 
watered as some of the places near, and it was 
nearly twice as far away from the ship as they 
had intended to be ; but Chigunda's invitation 

12 
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gave them promise of a protector, and in the 
end they accepted it. 

Chigunda was not a powerful chief, or a man 
of much force of character, but he was honestly 
friendly to the Mission ; and the Bishop, whose 
love was always ready to flow forth towards 
his neighbours, grew very fond of him. There 
was a great deal to like in him, though he 
was a weak, tiresome man. He was a chief; 
and though he was not much above thirty 
apparently, he had twelve wives, living in twelve 
villages, and each wife had a family. But a 
small chief like Chigunda could not afford to 
live in idleness ; he worked hard in his fields 
and gardens like other labouring men, and did 
not set up for a grandee. 

Chigunda was a Manganja chief. Two races, 
the Ajawa and the Manganja, were constantly 
fighting and selling one another in that part 
of the country ; and when the Ajawa, who 
were the stronger race, oppressed the Manganja, 
the Missionaries felt they must be prepared to 
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help the weaker party to defend themselves ; 
but they would not side with one nation against 
the other. They told the natives that both 
Ajawa and Manganja were the Bishop's children; 
and amongst the rescued people there were 
many of both nations, who contrived to live 
peaceably together, at the Mission settlement. 
The Ajawa were the fineri braver, race of the 
two. The Manganja were quiet, cowed people ; 
affectionate, but not manly ; their women were, 
many of them, gentle and sweet, much 
pleasanter than the Ajawa "women, who were 
not only brave, but bold. 

Only two days after Chigunda had invited 
them to live near him, the English freed 
above 40 more captives, so the Bishop had, 
in less than a fortnight from leaving the ship, 
become the chief of a considerable tribe of 
men, women, and children. It seemed to the 
Missionaries that God had sent their work to 
them ; and that the best beginning they could 
make, would be to build a village of their own 
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at once, and set to work by teaching their 
freed people to live decently and orderly ; and 
they hoped, in time they would be able to 
go on from that to teach them to live as 
Christians. 

The place where they settled was called 
Magomera. Its principal advantage was, that 
it could easily be defended, for when they 
settled there, the Ajawa were known to be 
in the neighbourhood, and so dreaded, that 
no one left the village without a gun. The 
station was built on a little peninsula, formed 
by the course of the stream, and a stockade 
was built across the one side which was not 
protected by the river. 

Unfortunately, Magomera was not a good 
situation for anything but defence. Though 
on high ground, it was lower than the sur- 
rounding country, which made it unhealthy; 
and there was no game anywhere within reach 
of it, which was a disappointment. Everyone 
had supposed that in the wild parts of Africa 
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it would be always possible to help out their 
living by shooting wild animals ; but when they 
got there, they found that since Missionaries 
must live where there are many people, they 
must be content to live where there are few 
wild animals ; for where men are plentiful, 
animals are scarce. There were monkeys, 
which used to sit in the trees, and watch them 
bathing, but they could not eat monkeys. 

One kind of meat there was, which helped 
to feed their large native family, but that they 
could not manage to eat themselves. At 
certain seasons of the year there is a regular 
rat harvest. There is a small sort of rat, called 
bewa, which the natives pronounced the best 
of food, "Better than sheep, better than goat, 
better than bird or fish ; better than all other 
meat ! " They cook them whole, uncleaned, 
and unskinned; and they look like burnt 
sausages, and smell savoury ; though the idea 
of them is not pleasant. 

But if there were not wild animals to help 
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them at Magomera, neither were there many 
that did them much harm. Down by the river 
there were leopards, which stole the goats, but 
they were not troubled by them at Magomera. 
They had expected to find the snakes very 
troublesome, but though they found them every- 
where, even in their beds, and some of them 
were very poisonous, they were easily killed, and 
only once was any one of the party bitten by 
one. This one sufferer was a woman, who 
found a cobra rolled up on her sleeping-mat, 
which bit her in the arm when she disturbed 
it. She was very ill, but as she did not die, 
the Missionaries became famous as curers of 
snake bites. 

The most annoying of their animal neighbours 
were the ants, of which there were many kinds. 
Of one kind called the litumbo, the largest 
were an inch long. These great creatures 
seldom bit, though when they did so their bite 
was maddening ; but they smelt so nasty, that 
if a single one got into a hut it was almost 
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more than could be borne. They like a damp 
place, so Magomera just suited them, and the 
ground was tunnelled in all directions by them. 
Once, for three days, they took possession of the 
store-house, and of all the approaches to it, 
greatly to the inconvenience of its owners. 
They travel in large armies, and the use of the 
great ones seems to be to guard the rest. 

These were some of the things which the 
party at Magomera had to endure in daily life, 
little inconveniences which the situation made 
inevitable; and now we will go back and describe 
the village and the life on that situation. 

As many people as possible were wanted to 
help with ministering to the freed people, so 
none could be spared for the Station that it 
had been intended to build at Chibisas, and 
Mr. Rowley was called up to Magomera when 
the rest had been there about a fortnight. 

African villages don't take as long to build 
as English ones; and when he arrived he found 
them hard at work and settling into their home. 
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The whole enclosure was swarming with men 
and women, and little black children were 
running about everywhere. Close to the en- 
trance in the stockade, stood the skeleton of a 
large house, from which the Bishop came out 
to welcome him. Mr. Procter came up and 
shook hands, and so did Chigunda. Mr. Scuda- 
more appeared, axe in hand. He had become 
a capital woodman, and was felling trees. 
Everyone was busy, building his own house or 
his neighbour's. They were building a " palace '* 
for the Bishop, which was to be a capital house 
when it was done, but, in the meantime, nobody 
was living in luxury. The Bishop, when he had 
time to be indoors, had only a hut to retire 
to, so small that a tall man could only lie 
down at full length by putting his feet out at 
the door ; and even this he had to share with 
others. Till the village was built, they had to 
pack very close. The English slept two or three 
in each small hut, and the freed people were 
even worse off, for as many as 20 boys were 
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sleeping in one hut, not more than 10 feet 
across. 

The Bishop soon established a regular system 
of work. There was plenty for everyone to do ; 
houses had to be built, ground cultivated, the 
people to be fed and taught, and their language 
to be learnt; and the many chiefs who came 
to call, to be received. Everyone had to put 
his shoulder to the wheel ; and the whole Mis- 
sion staff, clergy and laymen alike, did so 
bravely. 

They got up with the sun ; at 7 they had 
morning prayer, at 8 breakfast. As soon as 
this was over, the whole assembly was called 
together, their names were called over, and 
such as could work had their day's work set 
them. Some went with one of the Capetown 
men to clear the ground where the gardens 
were to be, for cultivation ; others to cut wood 
for building, or grass for thatching. The boys 
were drilled by Mr. Scudamore, and then 
divided into classes to be taught. The Bishop 
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often took the smallest children, and for an 
hour or more he would sit under a tree with 
them, patiently trying to teach them the 
difference between A and B. 

Meantime, Mr. Waller was generally super- 
intending all the work that went on, and 
doctoring the sick and sore, of whom there 
were sadly many. Mr. Rowley was store- 
keeper, and spent great part of the morning 
in buying food for the daily wants of the 
station, from the people around. People readily 
brought goods to sell, and were paid with calico* 
They brought maize, yams, sweet potatoes, and 
casava and pumpkin, when they were in season. 
They brought goats, sheep, and fowls too ; and 
eggs, which the natives never eat themselves, 
but are quite willing to sell. Not eating such 
things themselves, however, they failed to under- 
stand that the English liked them fresh. On 
one occasion they brought the eggs on which 
the poor hen had sat 19 out of 21 days, and 
when remonstrated with, they seemed to think 
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that they ought to be paid for at a higher rate, 
because they were already meat. 

At one o'clock came dinner, which Johnson 
cooked somewhere, though he had not yet 
finished the kitchen he was building for 
himself; between 2 and 3 came classes with 
the grown up people, and the rest of the after- 
noon had no employment fixed for it ; but 
there were always plenty of things to be done. 
At 6 came ' tea ; at 8 evening service; after 
which, the English went round their little village 
to see that all was well, and then went to bed 
and to sleep in their own little rough huts. 
They had to sleep in their clothes on cork 
.beds that would roll up, if they slept oit beds 
at all, and of course they had small furniture 
in the huts. A shelf swung from the roof, 
carried a few books and necessaries. They 
had no wash-stands, but the river which ran 
round three sides of the village, enabled them 
to bathe constantly. 

Their greatest difficulty was with the women. 
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They knew no better, but they had no idea 
whatever of behaving modestly ; and the need 
of Christian women to set them an example 
was strongly felt. It would be very hard 
indeed to get the Miss Mackenzies- up the 
rivers, and over those 70 rough miles to 
Magomera, but once there, they would be 
invaluable ; and their brother longed for them 
most heartily. 





CHAPTER IX. 

I 

STATION LIFE. 

** When they reach the land of strangers. 
And the prospect dark appears ; 
Nothing seen but toils and dangers, 
Nothing felt but doubts and fears : 

Be Thou with them ! 
Hear their sighs, and count their tears. 



i* 



T T.was easier to settle a large party of heathen 
Africans in a village, than to teach them 
to lead orderly, respectable lives. These tribes 
of Africans were far from being specially careless 
about family life ; but, of course, the women 
knew nothing of the duiy of modesty, and the 
clergy felt it very hard to teach them, without 
the help of some Christian women, to set them 
a good example. 
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The Bishop longed for his sisters. True, 
the difficulty of getting ladies over 70 miles 
of mountain road, which could only be passed 
on foot, looked almost insurmountable ; but 
the Bishop, who was always hopeful, trusted 
that by the time their home was ready for 
them, the difficulties might be cleared away 
somehow. 

It was thought wisest to encourage the freed 
men to choose a wife each, and to build a hut 
for her and himself The men were a good 
deal astonished when they found they were 
only to have one wife a-piece, and some curious 
scenes were caused by this rule before they 
came to understand it fully. 

One man had chosen a woman whom he 
wished to m.arry, but when he brought her to 
the Missionaries, for their consent, she announced 
she did not want him at all ; of course, that 
being the case, the Missionaries said she need 
not be married against her will, but the man 
was much piqued, and next day he came back, 
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bringing two women, who both wished to marry 
him, which restored his good humour. Of course 
he had to choose between the two ladies; and 
the one whom he did not choose, was, for some 
days, very angry with everybody; but when 
they got accustomed to the newness of the 
plan, the wives liked it very much, and naturally, 
cared much more for their husband's love than 
they did when there were several others to 
share it with them. 

There was a kind motherly woman amongst 
the freed captives, called Jessiwiranga, under 
whose charge the English placed the poor little 
forlorn babies of the party. These poor babies 
were sad to see. The slavers who stole them 
from their mothe;rs had changed them into 
something very like wild beasts ; but their faces 
looked sad and old, as no beast's face could 
look. They were of an age when, by the customs 
of the country, they would have been living 
on milk, but they had most horrible appetites, 
and crawled about to steal food for themselves. 
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just after they had had a plentiful meal. The 
poor little things were tenderly cared for, and 
some of them lived and did well, but many 
died, having lived too short a time to be taught, 
but long enough to receive the blessing of Infant 
Baptism. Theirs were the only baptisms pos- 
sible for a long time ; for the Missionaries did 
not understand the language well enough to 
attempt much religious teaching. 

There were troubles and difficulties from the 
outer world, besides all the hard work to be 
done in the Mission Station. 

The chiefs around knew that the English 
could help them against their enemies, and 
they were always trying to persuade them to 
come and fight for, and with them. To have 
to fight at all was very sad, and the Bishop 
did not mean to do it unless it was absolutely 
necessary; but on the spot, he judged rather 
differently from what he had done when talking 
things over at the Cape. He could not then 
foresee the large family which was suddenly 
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thrown upon his protection, and which must 
be either defended by the Missionaries, or 
left at the mercy of savage enemies. 

It was quite one matter to protect their own 
village, and another to go out to war with the 
chiefs around ; but naturally the chiefs did not 
understand their difficulty, and it was even 
harder than it need have been to know what 
to do, because the chiefs made up piteous 
stories to excite their compassion. Many of 
the sad stories of burnt villages, and stolen 
women and children, were only too true, but 
many were not, and the question was, which 
to believe. 

After much thought, and doubtless much 
prayer on the subject, the Bishop came to 
the conclusion, that there was need for them 
to help the Manganja chiefs around, to defend 
themselves against the Ajawa, who were burning 
their villages ; and promised to go out with 
them, if they would observe certain conditions : — 

1st The captives which they might find in 
13 
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the hands of the Ajawa were to be quite free. 
The Manganja were not to claim them. 

2n<i They were to promise not to buy or 
sell men any more. 

3rd. They must promise to join in punishing 
any chief who sells men. 

4th. If any persons came to buy men, they 
must drive them away, and tell the English. 

The chiefs promised to observe these con- 
ditions, and so, early in August, the English 
took their guns and went out with them. They 
would fight if necessary, but they hoped it 
might prove possible to settle the dispute 
peaceably. 

This did not prove to be possible, so the 
Bishop made Mr. Waller, who was not a 
clerg}-man, act as General, and there was a 
battle. It was over in an hour, for the handful 
of Englishmen with guns were a host on the 
side of the Manganja, and the guns happily 
frightened the Ajawa into running away, with- 
out its being necessary to kill many of them. 



kr 
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It was not a bloody battle, but any battle 
at all must be horribly painful to such a man 
as Bishop Mackenzie ; and when the fighting 
was over, he found the work of restraining his 
victorious allies from being horribly cruel in 
their savage triumph, was even harder than the 
fighting. Besides, he had to see that excited 
savages, whose languages he did not understand, 
or they his, kept the conditions by which he 
had bound them, and this was hard to do. 

Then began a weary homeward march. The 
Bishop took charge of a large number of rescued 
captives who could not travel fast, as many were 
footsore ; many suffering from dreadful sores on 
the legs, to which the natives of that part of 
Africa are very subject ; and many were weak 
with hunger — for the slavers do not care to 
feed their prisoners more than just enough to 
keep them alive. 

These slave-drivers themselves, are generally 
black men. The Portuguese send them out, 
keep up the trade, and encourage it ; but the 
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work itself is chiefly done by the hands of 
natives, who are employed to entrap, buy, or 
steal, their countrymen and women. 

On the first day of the homeward march 
they had to pass through a deserted village, 
in which the Bishop noticed a little boy sitting, 
looking very ill, at the door of one of the huts. 
• He told a man to fetch the poor child, and 
bring him along with the party. 

The man objected. "The child was sickly/' 
he said, '*it was of no use to take him." 

Still the Bishop insisted, and he was brought. 
When at evening they halted at the village of 
Chinsunzi, one of the allied chiefs, the little 
fellow was deadly cold, and so ill that the Bishop 
baptized him. He kept him with him all night, 
in his own hut, wrapped in a blanket, and tried 
more than once to make him swallow $ome 
brandy, but without success. In the morning 
the little one died, and the English burial service 
was read over the little wasted black form, 
before the party started on its day's journey. 
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There was a Conference that morning, in the 
village (Chinsunzi's) as to what should be done 
with the freed Manganja, and the captive Ajawa 
women and children. The Manganja were easily 
disposed of ; each woman was allowed to name 
some man, whom she chose as her protector 
and who promised to be kind to her, and not 
to sell her. The Missionaries took charge of 
such orphan children as were too young to 
choose for themselves, and also of the Ajawa 
women and children who had been taken 
prisoners in the battle. They were obliged to 
do this, because they could not otherwise be 
at all certain that the Manganja might not 
illtreat or kill them, in revenge for the cruelties 
they had received from their nation. 

This Conference lasted four hours, and was 
very hard work. Then came the funeral of 
the little boy who had died, and then the march 
began again, at about two in the afternoon. It 
was very hard work to get so many poor little 
tired children along, and it was all the more 
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difficult because it soon began to rain. It 
seemed as if they would have to sleep another 
night on the road, and there was no village 
near. Happily, some Manganja men came up, 
whom the Bishop persuaded to help in carrying 
some of the children, and so they did manage 
all to get home the same night. 

He himself walked into Magomera about 
8 o'clock, carrying a little girl on his back. 
Charles Thomas, who stayed behind to bring 
up the rear, did not get in till half-past nine. 
He had been out 15 hours, without either sitting 
down or eating, but he did not grumble ; indeed 
he seemed to be glad that he was able to help 
the rescued slaves. He had been a slave himself 
when he was young, so he could feel for 
them. 

This expedition brought up the numbers at 
Magomera to about 150. It was a serious 
question how so many were to be fed and 
maintained, but they felt as if God had sent 
them the mouths to be filled, and therefore, they 
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might hope He would also send the bread to 
fill them. 

Amongst these captives was a deaf and dumb 
girl, about ten years old, in whom .the Bishop 
took great interest, teaching her as far as he 
could with pictures, and she grew very fond of 
him, and used to show her pleasure whenever 
he passed, by clapping her hands together. 

The others were kind to her, but the Bishop 
pitied the loneliness of her state, and tried 
patiently to get some ideas into her poor mind. 
She was not at all stupid, but it was not easy 
to teach her much. 

Kananena was the name by which she was 
called ; it means, " she cannot speak." 

Early in September, some of the freed people 
stole some peas from the garden of one of 
Chigunda's people, in the village near. Chigunda 
was inclined to make no fuss, but the Engh'sh felt 
this would be a bad example, and the people 
were not allowed to eat the peas, but they had 
to see them given to the goats. Chigunda 
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behaved very kindly about the matter, and did 
not at all think the Missionaries were to blame, 
as some chiefs would have done. Indeed, he 
did not seem nearly so much vexed at having 
his property stolen as the Missionaries were 
at the idea of their people abusing his kindness, 
and being such bad neighbours. 

By the end of September, food was no longer 
plentiful, and there was some danger that the 
stores might fail before the new gardens of the 
freed people were ready to feed them. If they 
could get through the first year comfortably, 
they hoped it would be much more easy to 
manage afterwards. The Mission never intended 
to support these people altogether — in the end, 
they hoped they would live on the fruits of 
their own gardens ; but whilst these were quite 
new, and had had no time to grow anything, 
it was necessary to feed them at the expense 
of the Mission. 

On October ist, it was exactly a year since 
the farewell service in Canterbury Cathedral, 
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and the day was regarded as the Birthday of 
the Mission, and kept as a high-day and 

holiday. 

Part of its proceedings was to set up the 
first pillar of the Church. This was a wooden 
one, which had been cut by Mr. Scudamore. 
The site for the Church was chosen, the plan 
made, and then, after the Holy Communion, 
the Bishop formally set it up in its place. A 
bottle, with an inscription in it, had been buried 
near the spot : — 

"This first and corner post of the Church 
of St. Paul was erected by Bishop Mackenzie 
and the Revs. H. C. Scudamore and H. Rowley, 
on this first day of October, 1861 ; being the 
first anniversary of the departure of the Bishop 
from England/' 

Mr. Proctor's name does not appear, because 
he was not able to be present. 

The Missionaries talked much, and happily, 
about this Church. The Bishop was delighted 
to feel it was actually begun, and looked forward 
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to having a native congregation by the time 
it was finished. They were daily learning more 
and more of the language, and would soon be 
able to teach the natives much more about God ; 
but it had been necessary to be very careful 
hitherto. If ignorant people are to be taught 
about God, their teacher must know exactly 
what every word he uses means, or else he is 
very likely to begin by giving them wrong 
ideas, which are very difficult to get rid of. 

These people were heathens, for they did not 
know about the one true God ; but they wor- 
shipped no idols, and it was not hard to turn 
their thoughts towards Truth. They had a 
great idea of a whole congregation praying 
together, and being heard ; and one time when 
the rain failed, they had a very striking special 
service to ask God to send rain ; but though 
they prayed together, they had no idea of private 
prayer, and were much surprised at seeing the 
Christians saying their prayers, morning and 
evening. Their idea of God was not a wicked 
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one, and they did not believe in more than 
one God ; but they had very few ideas at all 
about the matter. They did not know very 
well what they thought or believed. 

Other buildings, besides the Church, were 
progressing. The store-house was finished, the 
"Palace" was getting on. Adams had built 
a capital stable for the goats, and was now at 
work on a large house for the poultry. Johnson 
was well on with his kitchen ; and the native 
men had built huts for themselves. A large 
dormitory was to be built for the boys, and 
the ground was already cleared for this, and 
some of the timbers for it felled. 

It was a busy, active life, and on the whole, 
a very happy one. It was cheering to see how 
much better and happier the freed people looked 
than they did a few weeks ago. There was still 
suffering amongst them, but they had lost the 
half-starved, hungering look, and had become 
more healthy and cheerful altogether. It seemed, 
too, as if they were learning to love and trust the 
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Missionaries ; and this was encouraging, though 
they felt sadly how little they had, as yet, been 
able to do towards teaching them the glad 
tidings which they had brought them from 
England. At least, these Africans had seen 
one thing — that Christians love all men, in a 
way heathens do not. 

In October, the sad necessity of going to the 
rescue of more slaves was again forced upon 
them. This time they were not obliged to 
fire a gun, or strike a blow, for which they 
were very thankful; and on October 2ist, the 
Bishop reappeared at Magomera, bringing nearly 
50 more women and children, who had begged 
to come with him. 

Before he set out, the storekeeper, Mr. Rowley, 
had begged him not to bring any more home ; 
as already, they had hardly food enough ; and 
when he saw the wretched, half-starved party 
return, he looked at them with dismay, wonder- 
ing how much food it would take to make such 
poor objects at all happy or comfortable. 
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"LooV at them, you old grumbler," said the 
Bishop playfully, "and tell me if you could 
refuse them." 

All felt certainly not, though the risk and 
difficulty of keeping them did seem very great. 
They hoped God would provide. 





CHAPTER X. 

GATHERING CLOUDS. 

' ' When Ihey think of home, now dearer 
Than il ever seemed before ; 
Br^Dg (he promised glory nearer, 
Let them see that peaceful shore 

Wliere Thy people 
Rest from toil, and weep no more." 

'T^HE Bishop's palace had been finished some 
-*■ time before he moved into it ; for when 
the fresh band of rescued slaves arrived, they 
must be put somewhere to sleep, and the Bishop 
gave up his house to them, whilst huts were 
building for them to live in. 

It was not till November 8th, that the party- 
took possession of their house, and they were 
greatly delighted with it The Natives were 
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greatly astonished at a house which seemed to 
them so wonderful. The Bishop himself had 
designed it, and worked hardest at it ; day after 
day he might be seen there, with axe, spade, 
or pickaxe, working as hard as any labouring 
man in England, cheering on others, and keeping 
everyone good humoured. At last the house 
was finished, and so were the huts for the 
Natives; and then the Bishop and his Clergy 
took their own. They were all very merry 
over their first meal in the new house, and the 
Bishop and Mr. Scudamore made them laugh 
so much, that it was feared the table would 
come to pieces. 

It was but a ricketty table, and had to be 
tied to a post to keep it steady ; but then it 
was a grand thing to have any table at all. 

Hitherto, they had taken their meals squat- 
ting . on the ground, with their plates in 
their laps. If they put them down on the 
ground, in front of them, there was danger of 
the naked-footed boy who waited on them 
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stepping into one or other of them every time he 
moved. He did not at all understand that the 
table-cloth was not meant to be walked over. 

That was a specially merry meal, but the meals 
at that table were generally very cheerful. The 
Bishop, as has been said, never went to meet 
troubles, and his faithful spirit influenced the 
rest. A place was always kept for Chigunda, 
who very often dined with them ; and he and 
the Bishop would laugh and chat together 
like intimate friends. 

The Bishop was very proud of his house, 
and proclaimed that they were at an end of 
all their discomforts ; but, alas ! the first heavy 
rain they had yet had came on that night, and 
at once found out the weak places in the thatch. 
One of the party on waking saw Mr. Scudamore 
sitting up in bed under an umbrella, and the 
Bishop looking comically dismayed at the 
defects in his fine new Palace. 

Hitherto the " Pioneer " had spent much of 
its time within reach of Magomera, cind friends 
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from amongst the crew had often been at 
the Mission Station. Dr. Meller, the doctor, 
especially had been much needed there, for 
there had already been a good deal of serious 
illness amongst the white men at the New 
Station. 

It was a blow to receive a letter from Dr. 
Livingstone on November 12th, saying that in 
consequence of the difficulty of navigating the 
Shire, above the place where the little river Ruo 
fell into it, at Malo, he found himself obliged 
to break the promise he had made of bringing 
the Mission stores up to Chibisas, in fact he 
could not bring them beyond Malo. 

He said, too, that some of the Mission party 
must be at Malo by the ist of January, to 
receive the stores, and any of their friends who 
might be coming from the Cape or from 
England to join them. 

This was a great blow, but there was no time 
to feel it immediately, for all letters for England 
or anywhere else must be ready to-day. The 

14 
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" Pioneer was going down the river at once, 
so the mail bag was made up, and at 4 o'clock 
on the morning of the 13th, the Bishop started 
for Chibisas, in hopes of first catching Dr. 
Livingstone before he went down the river. 

This he did. He walked those 70 rough miles 
in 30 hours, and got to Chibisas at 10 o'clock 
on the morning of the 14th. The ** Pioneer" 
did not leave her moorings till 10 o'clock next 
morning, so he had a whole day with Dr. 
Livingstone. 

When he had been away from home five days, 
Magomera was roused early in the morning by 
the arrival of a train of Chibisans carrying 
bundles, and also a letter from the Bishop. 
" Three men from England to join the Mission 
were coming," he told his friends. "One a 
clergyman named Burrup, was with him, half- 
way between Chibisas and' Magomera; the 
other two, a doctor named Dickinson, and a 
shoemaker named Clarke, were still on the 
river." This was good news indeed ! A doctor 
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was coming just after Dr. Meller had left them. 
As to the shoemaker, his trade was not much 
required, because there was no leather of which 
to make shoes for Europeans, and the natives 
did without ; but any friend from home was 
welcome, and Clarke proved himself a very 
useful man when he did arrive. 

Then, too, there were letters coming ; the first 
packet the party had received since it left the 
Cape nearly a year ago. The Bishop had not 
got them, for Mr. Burrup had pushed on alone 
up the river somehow, finding his way as best 
he could, and had left Dr. Dickinson and Clarke 
to bring the luggage. How he managed to 
get along the unknown intricate river, alone with 
natives whose language he did not understand, 
nobody knew. Dr. Livingstone was almost 
sorry, for his wonderful feat made it still harder 
for the Bishop to believe all the cautions Living- 
stone gave him about the dangerous climate of 
the river, and the care necessary. It had not 
hurt either the Bishop or Mr. Burrup so far, and 
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Dr. Livingstone felt that being both of them 
strong men, they could not believe how much 
care was needed. 

On the 19th, the Bishop and Mr. Burrup 
arrived at Magomera, Both were worn and 
unwell for some days, which was no wonder, 
for the pace at which the Bishop had walked 
down to Chibisas to catch the " Pioneer " had 
been tremendous and exhausting, and Mr. 
Burrup's wonderful feat in pushing on up the 
river as he had done had tried both strength 
and nerve to the uttermost. 

The Bishop never quite recovered the same 
spirit or activity after this over-fatigue ; he was 
always full of Faith, but henceforward he had 
less of the bright hopefulness that had been 
peculiarly his own. He was greatly troubled at 
the difficulties which must needs arise, in con- 
sequence of the "Pioneer" being obliged to 
leave them to manage for themselves. Dr. 
Livingstone advised the Mission to set up a 
vessel of its own ; and of course this would be 
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much the best plan, but it was easier said than 
done. Even if friends in England could be 
found who would provide so expensive a com- 
fort, it would be at least three years before it 
could get out to the Shire ; and what was the 
Mission to do for supplies in the meantime ? 

These sad thoughts were relieved by many 
brighter ones. The coming of fresh men from 
England was most cheering, and there were 
home letters to be expected very soon. 

On November 28th, just as the party in the 
Palace had finished breakfast, a gun was heard, 
which they knew was the signal that Charles 
Thomas (who had stayed behind at Chibisas to 
guide the Dr. and Clarke to Magomera), was 
close at hand with them, and the letters. 

"For these and all other mercies, but 
especially for this mercy, God's Holy Name be 
praised," said the Bishop, after which the break- 
fast party ran off eagerly to welcome the new 
comers. The next thing to be done was to 
hold a Thanksgiving Service for their safe 
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arrival, after which the day was given up to 
home news. 

With home vividly in all their thoughts, the 

Communion on the next day (S. Andrew) was 

a very happy one. It was easier than usual to 

realise how close together the whole Church is, 

though miles of earth divide it outwardly. It 

is one ; and at such times as this we feel it to 

be so. The little party at Magomera tried to 

keep this connection with home and with 

Church work all over the world in their minds 

by giving their offertory in turn to different 

good works going on in England or the 

Colonies. Of course they had very little money 

to give, but that did not matter. God does not 

count money as we count it ; He looks at the 

spirit in which it is given. 

December opened sadly at Magomera. Sick- 
ness began, caused by not having enough 
wholesome food. It was very fatal amongst 
the black children, who had little strength to 
stand against it ; and though none of the white 
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people actually died of it, they were most of 
them very ill, happily not all at once. Now 
that they had a doctor on the spot, he condemned 
the situation as so unhealthy, it must be got 
away from as soon as possible. They need not 
go far, for the higher ground near them was so 
much healthier, that invalids moved into a hut 
only a few hundred yards out of the Station, 
had had their lives saved by it. But it was 
impossible to move at once, just as the rains 
were coming on ; they must do as best they 
could until the weather was such that they 
could make the change, for at present building 
was impossible. It was very sad to have to 
rebuild their village just as they had got nicely 
settled in it ; but that could not be helped. 

Sickness was not the only trouble of that 
December. It has been already mentioned 
that when the "Pioneer" left Chibisas on 
November 15th, it had been arranged that Dr. 
Livingstone was to bring Miss Mackenzie and 
Mrs. Burrup as far as the little island called 
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Male, where the Bishop was to meet his sister, 
and Mr. Burrup his wife. This little island is 
situated where the Ruo falls into the Shire, 
just below the unhealthy Elephant Marsh. As 
the crow flies, Malo was not much further from 
Magomera than Chibisas was, and it was a very 
roundabout, as well as difficult and unhealthy 
way, of getting to it, to go by -the river to 
Chibisas in order to walk to Magomera. 

Dr. Livingstone was anxious that the ladies 
should escape the tedious and unwholesome 
stretch of river, and go overland from Malo 
to Magomera. This plan pleased everyone, but 
the road must be explored before the ladies 
could come by it; and on December 2rid, 
Mr. Proctor and Mr. Scudamore set out with 
a few native bearers, and Charles Thomas as 
interpreter, intending to find their way over- 
land to Malo, and either be back in time for 
Christmas, or let their friends hear from them. 

Nobody had supposed there was any particular 
danger in the expedition ; but the whole village 
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was thrown into a state of great grief and alarm, 
on the 7th, by seeing Charles Thomas return 
alone, haggard, worn, and ragged, with swollen 
and bleeding feet. He looked like a man who 

had just, and only just, escaped with his life. 

« 

" All are gone," he said, " I alone am left, I 
and one of the bearers ; the Manganja attacked 
us;" and he sank on the ground, and burst 
into tears. 

They found he had not eaten for 48 hours, 
so the first thing to be done was to give him 
some soup, and then he told his story. 

For three days they had got on very well; 
but on the fourth day, there was a difference 
of opinion as to which was the right path, 
between the guide who had come all the way 
from Chigunda's with them, and two guides 
who had been given them at the last village, 
in which they had slept. Unfortunately, they 
trusted the two guides, instead of the one ; 
and were led to the village of a chief called 
Mansomba. 
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Mansomba did not show himself, and lame 
excuses and objections were made ; so that 
from the first, things looked uncomfortable, 
and they felt they did not wish to sleep in 
that village ; but it seemed it might be desirable 
to do so, as it was the custom of the country 
not to go from a village without having seen 
the chief, and it is rude, and sometimes dan- 
gerous to disregard these customs. However, 
when the bearers told Charles Thomas that 
they had overheard the natives making plans 
to burn their huts in the night, kill them, and 
plunder their luggage, they felt it was no time 
to stand on ceremony, and tried to leave the 
village at once. 

But the people put faggots across the gate 
to stop it up, and Charles had only with great 
difficulty managed to dash through it, before 
it was quite closed. He had heard shots behind 
which must have been from the two white men, 
as the others had no guns ; but he knew nothing 
of what had become of his friends. He himself 
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had been hunted hard, and more than once his 
pursuers had been so close upon him that he 
had heard them say, ''Here he is ! here he is ! " 
but the darkness hid, and saved him. He dared 
not go near villages, and of course so far from 
home he did not know his way, and it was hardly 
safe to ask anyone he met. He had had to 
cross a large river, too ; but in spite of all his 
difficulties, he had somehow reached home with 
his sad news in two days' time. 

They were terrible news, and the next question 
was : What was to be done ? The English could 
not rest without trying to save their friends, or 
at least to learn what had become of them ; and 
yet the large family at home must not be left 
unprotected, and their numbers were sadly 
diminished. Two were gone, probably dead 
by now. Mr. Rowley was in bed, too ill even 
to do any work at home, much less to go out on 
a long and dangerous expedition. There were 
only the Bishop and Mr. Burrup, Mr. Waller and 
Dr. Dickinson, a few English labourers, and six 
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Capetown men, for the double duty of guarding 
the home, and seeking the lost 

In their trouble they were forced to turn for 
help to the Makololo. These men were brave 
enough, and had always treated the Missionaries 
well, but they were in disgrace just now. They 
had displeased Dr. Livingstone so much that he 
had turned them off, and they were now living 
near Chibisas, as a sort of robber-chiefs, who 
were greatly dreaded by their weaker neighbours. 

They were really friendly to the Missionaries, 
and would be very powerful allies ; but Mission- 
aries do not like to be driven to ask help from 
robbers, if they can possibly help it. 

However, there was nothing else to be done, 
and the Makololo always behaved better when 
they were with the English than when left to 
themselves ; so it was decided to send Job, one 
of the Capetown men, to Chibisas to call them 
up. 

It was a most sorrowful afternoon. The 
whole village was in distress. The natives 
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crowded round the doors of their white friends' 
huts, looking as sorrowful as if they had lost 
their nearest relations ; and warm-hearted 
Johnson said, " I don't like this at all, Sir ; I 
wish we had all died together, and I would 
have died too, that I would ! " 

He certainly would, brave, faithful fellow; 
but he was not called to do so just then. The 
words were hardly spoken before one of the 
women rushed up to the door of Mr. Rowley's 
hut, where he was standing, clapping her hands 
and saying, " Johnson ! Johnson ! Anglesi ! 
Anglesi ! " 

Johnson rushed out, and so great was the 
excitement that Mr. Rowley followed him, 
though he was on his bed, hardly able to stand, 
and they were rewarded by seeing the dear 
brothers for whom they were sorrowing, coming 
into the station, unhurt, though nearly worn 
out. 

The Natives seemed as much delighted as 
the Missionaries themselves, and rushed forward 
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to meet the returned travellers with a heartiness 
no one had expected. Till this sad day, the 
white men who had toiled amongst them, had 
not known whether or not their charges cared 
for them, but there was no question about it 
now. One and all, men, women, and children, 
had shared the anxiety ; and now it was over, 
they seemed to feel they had escaped a great 
sorrow. Truly, this terrible day had brought 
great encouragement, in the way it showed that 
the Missionaries had not laboured altogether in 
vain. 

When the first tumultuous welcome was over, 
the travellers told their story. They had passed 
through the gates just after Charles, and had 
not had quite such a hard run for their lives 
as he had. They had not been always obliged 
to avoid paths and villages as he had been ; 
indeed, they found a man working in his gar- 
den, who, when they asked him the way, had 
shouldered his hoe and come with them some 
miles, though they told him they had no cloth 
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to pay him with. They were glad to find 
they could pay him after all, for they remem- 
bered they had pocket handkerchiefs, one of 
which they tore up and used as change by the 
way. A quarter of it was still left when they 
reached home. 





CHAPTER XL 

AT THE RENDEZVOUS. 
" Thou Lord, where'er we lie, canst aid." 

'nr^HERE was much to be thankful for. By 
•^ degrees the bearers came straggling back, 
until only two, and a boy who had gone with 
them, were missing, and there was good reason 
to hope even these were not killed. Of course 
the bearers came back without their burdens; 
some had thrown them down, some had had 
them taken from them. The loss of the property 
was inconvenient, but that was a small matter. 
The question was : What were the Missionaries 
to do next ? 

It would never do for the native chiefs to 
suppose they might rob and attack the English 
without any danger of punishment ; so after 
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all, the Bishop was obliged to decide upon 
calling the Makololo to his help, taking care 
to keep them in as good order as was possible, 
and setting off with some of them to ask Mana- 
somba what he meant by such behaviour? It 
was not yet quite clear whether only Manasomba 
was to blame, or whether the chief from whose 
village the two false guides came, was in league 
with him. 

It was not a very cheerful Christmas time, 
for when they left the station, sickness was 
very busy there, especially amongst the little 
ones, and starvation was staring them in the 
face. Only one small meal a day could be 
given to the natives now, and they suffered 
very much, but they did not complain. Sick 
and hungry as they were, they saw that the 
English did their best for them, and they tried 
to be patient. They could expect no real relief 
for a month. The earliest crops were not to 
be looked for, at Magomera, before the end 
of January; and a month more of the present 
15 
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distress was a terrible thing to look forward 
to. The doctor's hands were so full, that the 
boys' dormitory had to be turned into a hospital ; 
and there was plenty of nursing for all to do. 

The Bishop took to nursing a baby whose 
mother was too ill to attend to it They had 
ten goats which gave milk, and the Bishop 
contrived a bottle, with a bit of calico over the 
mouth, and set the baby to suck milk out of 
it. It was amusing to see the Bishop holding 
the dusky, naked little creature with one arm, 
while with the other he held the bottle to its 
little lips, anxiously watching to see how his 
experiment succeeded ; and brightening with 
delight when he found the baby would take 
its food quite properly. He sucked away 
heartily till he was satisfied, then looked about 
with his big eyes, played a little with the Bishop s 
big beard, and at last thrust his queer little 
wizened face against the Bishop's chest, and 
went to sleep. Its mother continued so ill, 
Ihat it was given in charge to another woman, 
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but it did not do so well with her as with the 
Bishop, and as, by that time, he had started for 
Manasomba's, Mr. Rowley had to give it its 
bottle ; but the poor little thing could not be 
saved, and during that Christmas time it was 
baptized, and died. 

It was on December 23rd that the expedition 
started to punish Manasomba for his treachery. 
It consisted, besides the Bishop, of Mr. Burrup, 
Mr. Scudamore, and Mr. Waller, and some of 
the black men. 

After visiting Manasomba, and getting the 
missing three back, the Bishop and Mr. Burrup 
hoped to go on overland to Malo, to meet Dr. 
Livingstone with their ladies. 

The Bishop's Christmastide was spent in 
marching on a warlike expedition. He did not 
like it, but he was satisfied that it was right, so 
he made no fuss about it ; and remembered the 
Holy-days as well as he could, finding pleasure 
in the thought of the many peaceful congrega- 
tions all over the world who were able to keep 
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them outwardly as well as in heart And even 
he and his companions managed to read at least 
part of the service for each day, when they were 
resting at morning or evening. 

Christmas Day they were obliged to spend in 
marching, and holding counsel with heathen 
chiefs ; but they had the Holy Communion 
together in the quiet of the evening, and gave 
many thoughts both to home and to Heaven. 

All the neighbouring chiefs said they greatly 
disapproved of Manasomba*s conduct ; and 
whether they spoke the whole truth or not, they 
were willing not only to take counsel with the 
Bishop, but to go with him to punish Mana- 
somba ; and accordingly they marched upon 
his village together. 

They had expected to find it defended, but 
Manasomba and all his people had fled ; so it 
was easy to burn the village, and take the spoil 
without any bloodshed. This was a great 
comfort to the Bishop ; for though it was quite 
necessary to make an example of Manasomba, 
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it was horrible to think of the live^ it might 
cost. Before the huts were burnt, there was a 
search for the Mission property, but as was to 
be expected, very little could be found ; only the 
trunk the things were packed in, a pair of shoes, 
two tins of preserved meat, a few tin pots, and 
a piece of soap ; nothing in fact which was of 
use to the natives. 

The spoil was divided by the Bishop amongst 
his^llies ; and then they all left the place. On 
their way back to Chipoka's village, where they 
were to rest, they were shot at in the bush, 
and one man was mortally wounded by an 
arrow, so there was the loss of one life ; but on 
the whole, the expedition had been far less 
terrible than the Bishop had feared it must be. 
He had not got his people back, but no alarm 
seems to have been felt lest Manasomba had 
killed them. 

The Bishop and Mr. Burrup were of course 
anxious to press on quickly to Malo. Dr. 
Livingstone had said someone must be there by 
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January ist, and there had been so. many delays 
that they would have hard work to get there in 
time, even by going as fast as possible by the 
new route. But it was clear that all the party 
could not go on ; Mr. Scudamore was so ill that 
he must go back to Magomera as soon as 
possible, and could not do so alone; and the 
Bishop's idea was that Mr. Waller should take 
him back, whilst he and Mr. Burrup pushed on 
to Malo. 

But the chiefs would not hear of this plan. 
Chipoka positively refused to give them guides 
across country to the Ruo. " Manasomba's 
friends were all over that part," he said ; " they 
would kill the English, and then Chipoka, though 
he was their friend, would be said to be to 
blame, and the English would come and burn 
his village. If the English wished to go back 
he would give them guides and bearers ; but 
not forwards." 

It was no use arguing with Chipoka. He had 
made up his mind, and could not be moved ; 
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and so the whole party turned back, and to 
the great surprise of those at Magomera, who 
had hoped they were at or near Malo by that 
time, they reappeared at home on the second 
day of the year 1862. 

They were all in a somewhat miserable state, 
for the hardships of their journey had been very 
great The rain, in which they had been 
walking, had been almost incessant, so that 
every streamlet they came to had become a 
torrent, and every path a streamlet. They had 
hardly had dry clothes on from the time they 
left Magomera till they returned to it, eleven 
days after. Wet clothes are a much more 
dangerous thing in that feverish country than 
they are in England ; and neither the Bishop 
nor Mr. Burrup was at all well, whilst Mr. 
Scudamore, of whom the Bishop, as well as 
everyone else, was very fond, seemed so ill, 
that it was very unlikely he would recover. 
This made it sad work to have to leave home 
again, but it must be done ; and the very day 
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after their return from Manasomba's, the Bishop 
and Mr. Burrup started for Chibisas» to go down 
the river by the usual way. 

It was already after the day on which they 
ought to have been at Malo, to meet Dr. Living- 
stone ; and they did not know how, when they 
met their ladies, they were ever to get them 
over the 70 miles walk to Magomera, but at 
least they must meet them, and the rest could 
be settled later. 

The station was in a sad state when they 
left; numbers, both of black and white, were 
ill ; the dumb girl died, and many others ; and 
wholesome food, to help them out of their 
troubles, could not be hoped for, for weeks 
yet. It was a sad time at which to leave his 
children, but the Bishop must go. He gave 
them his blessing, and departed ; and they saw 
his face no more. 

Weeks passed on at Magomera, and nothing 
was heard of those who were gone. The worst 
of the famine was over, for the new crops were 
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coming in, and Mr. Scudamore had recovered, 
so things were looking more cheerful than they 
had done ; but the Mission party grew daily 
more and more anxious at hearing nothing 
from the Bishop. They knew that, unless 
they had met Dr. Livingstone, their supplies 
must be exhausted; and little as they them- 
selves had to spare, it was decided, unless they 
returned in a week, to send someone down 
the river to them. 

At dinner, on February 14th, the Mission 
party were discussing these plans and arrange- 
ments, when Zomba, one of the Makololo, 
suddenly appeared before them. His manner 
was odd and constrained, and he looked as if 
he brought bad news. 

They asked him after the Bishop, and he 
hid his face in his hands. The action told 
them, as well as words could have done, that 
they had lost their head. For the first moment, 
they were too much stunned to speak, but at 
last someone found courage to ask Zomba what 
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he really meant, and he answered sorrowfully, 
"He is dead, he is dead." 

He then roused them to action by saying, 
" that Mr. Burrup, very ill, and carried on men's 
shoulders, was close at hand ; " and the doctor 
and another hurried out to meet him, with 
their last bottle of wine. 

When he came, he was almost too ill to tell 
them much about their dear Bishop's last days ; 
but from what he told, and what has been 
gathered from his own unfinished letters and 
journals, the history can be pretty well made 
out 

On January 8th, the Bishop and Mr. Burrup, 
with three Makololo — Zomba, Charlie, and 
Sesho, started down the river from Chibisas. 
The Makololo acted as boatmen. Their canoe 
was not large, and they were going with the 
stream, so they could travel faster than the 
"Pioneer" had done when they came up. They 
had found on reaching the river that Dr. 
Livingstone had not been able to get down it 
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as quickly as he had hoped to do, so there 
seemed still a pretty good chance that he 
might not return to Malo before they reached It. 

They were not well ; but in an open canoe 
on an unhealthy river, very little nursing of 
themselves was possible ; and in the thinly 
peopled Elephant Marsh they were forced to 
sleep on the river at night, the villages were 
so far apart. 

One night, when they were intending to do 
this, and when they had curled themselves up 
as best they could, to protect themselves from 
the mosquitoes, the Makololo suddenly an- 
nounced they were going on. The mosquitoes 
were so annoying, they could not bear the 
idea of staying there all night. 

The Bishop was delighted ; it was moonlight, 
and the faster they could get on, whether by 
night or day, the better he liked it. He felt 
quite grateful to the mosquitoes, he laughingly 
says, in one of his letters, for enabling him to 
get some extra work out of the boatmen. 
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They did not get on very fast, however ; the 
river was flooded, and they soon found them- 
selves stranded on a wooded bank. The men 
said they would stop now, but changed their 
minds and started off again, and this time they 
came to a standstill, even sooner than before. 
A sudden turn, which Zomba did not see in 
time, landed them, once more, in a place where 
tlie stream parted into two. The two men in 
-the stern jumped into the water up to their 
middles, and the others followed, but in vain. 

The canoe continued to fill, and they had to 
pull their things out. One piece of baggage, 
containing all Mr. Burrup*s goods, was washed 
away altogether, and the other things had to 
be taken out, and laid on the bank, where the 
long grass was two or three feet in water, 
whilst they got the canoe up, and baled it out 

Then everything was put into it again soaking; 
guns, powder, bags of sugar and coffee, mail 
bags, watch, &c. Then the people had to get 
in again after having wrung as much of the 
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water as possible from their clothes; and so in 
their wet clothes they lay till morning, worse 
devoured than ever by the mosquitoes, from 
which they had tried to escape. 

The worst part of the upset was, that they 
lost all their medicines ; and when fever came 
upon them, in consequence of their wetting, 
they had no quinine to meet it with, and they 
could but get worse and worse. » 

On January nth they reached Malo, but 
Dr. Livingstone was not there. In fact he 
had been so hindered that he had only lately 
passed down towards the mouth of the river ; 
but this they did not know, and could not tell 
what to think. Ill, disappointed, and worn out, 
they waited at > Malo. 

They were very kindly treated. Chikanza, 
the chief, was hospitable ; he lent them a large 
hut, and as fowls, eggs, meal, and beans, were 
to be had in plenty, they did not want for 
food ; but as soon as the excitement passed 
off, each saw that the other was very ill ; and 
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as the days of waiting went by, they got worse 
and worse. 

The Bishop's energy, both of body and mind, 
failed. He took no exercise, and would sit in 
the hut all day, weighed down by the thought 
of the difficulty there would be in getting the 
ladies and the stores up to Magomera. But 
he was longing for his sisters to come ; and 
told his companion, he thought his heart would 
break if they did not come now. 

Sometimes, even yet, his hopeful faith would 
triumph over the sinking spirit and weary frame ; 
and once, during this waiting time at Malo, he 
made a great effort, and wrote a letter to the 
boat clubs at Oxford and Cambridge, asking 
them to supply, and keep up, a vessel of some 
sort for the Mission. But it was not long that 
he was capable of using mind or body. On 
the 24th, he became unable to hold any con- 
versation, and his mind wandered, and when 
it did so it flew home to the Mission ; he spoke 
of it repeatedly ; sometimes ' overwhelmed by 
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the thought of the difficulties; at another, 
evidently fancying they were all got over, and 
his sisters arrived at Magomera — his haven and 
home. 

He was very near a better home than his poor 
unhealthy African village. The 24th was the 
last day he was able to speak ; till the 31st, he 
lay silent and insensible ; and then went Home. 

The natives have a dread of anyone, but 
especially of a stranger^ dying in their houses ; 
and besides the superstitious feeling, it is a 
loss to them, for after a death, the hut is shut 
up for three years ; therefore, when Chikanza 
knew the Bishop was dying, he begged he might 
-be moved into another hut, which was not so 
much wanted. It was done from no ill feeling ; 
he had shown no little hospitality to the 
strangers; and the Makololo had behaved 
beautifully, waiting on both the Bishop and 
his fellow-sufferer, with the greatest kindness 
and faithfulness, and grieving greatly when the 
Bishop died, on the afternoon of the 31st. 
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As soon as his death was known, Clukanza 
was anxious the body should be buried at oncc^ 
and so were the Makololo. It was evidently 
superstitious fear, not want of feeling. Mr. 
Burrup consented, and going with them to the 
north bank of the Shire, he saw them clear the 
bush from a quiet spot, and dig a grave. 

It was dark before the body could be lowered 
into it, too dark for Mr. Burrup to read the 
burial service, but he said what he could re- 
member of it, and came away. 

There on the river bank, where the grass 
and reeds droop into natural arches over his 
grave, the body of Charles Frederick Mackenzie 
rests till the Resurrection Morn. 

After the Bishop s death, Mr. Burrup deter- 
mined to return home to the station. The 
river was so full that the Makololo wished to 
go by land ; but as he had promised to return 
the canoe to the people of whom he had bor- 
rowed it, he did not wish to do this, and for 
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three days they struggled to get up against 
the stream, but made so little progress that 
the Makololo said it was no use, and they 
must go by land. So the canoe was left in 
the care of some natives, and they set off up 
the bank of the river. Mr. Burrup was so 
weak that he fell down repeate;dly on his way 
to Chibisas. Nothing but his strong will could 
have kept him up so far ; and when there, he 
fairly broke down. 

The rough, lawless Makololo were as careful 
of him as possible, indeed he met with wonderful 
kindness from the natives all along the way. 

He had to pass through the village of Man- 

kokwe, the Rondo, a powerful, but very indolent 

chief, who had been a difficulty, rather than a 

friend, to the Mission ; but Mankokwe came 

himself to conduct the sick man from his village 

to the next. All this was done without hope 

of a reward, for it was clear that he had nothing, 

so clear indeed that Moloko, one of the Makololo, 

when he left Chibisas, held out some cloth to 
j6 
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him, and said, with great feeling, " Here, Burrup, 
take this cloth to buy food on the road home.** 

When he could walk no further, the Makololo 
and Chibisans made a sort of litter of wood, in 
which they carried him to Magomera. Surely, 
God will remember the kindness which these 
poor heathen showed to His servants in the 
day of their distress. It was thanks to their 
care that Mr. Burrup did reach Magomera 
alive ; and ended his days amongst his Christian 
brethren, though even their care could not save 
him ; and he died within a few days of his 
return to the station. 

The Mission Station felt itself orphaned ; 
but the Bishop had left in his will full directions 
how the work was to be carried on, till orders 
could be received from home ; so, though there 
was great grief amongst black and white, there 
was no confusion, such as would have grievously 
hindered the work he loved. All knew the work 
they had to do, only their leader in love, in faitli, 
in energy, was gone. 
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In a long, unfinished letter, to a dear sister, 
the Bishop tells, how the Christian Year was a 
friend to him, even to the last ; and how he 
read aloud some verses to his companion, in 
the course of the trying journey, where they 
met their death. The verses, of which he 
speaks with special pleasure, are these : — 

**The promise of the morrow 

Is glorious on that eve ; 
Dear as the holy sorrow. 

When good men cease to live. 
When brightening ere it die away, 

Mounts up their altar flame ; 
Still tending with intenser ray 

To Heaven, whence first it came. 

** Say not, it dies — that gloiy ; 

*Tis caught unquenched on high ; 
Those saintlike brows so hoary, 

Shall wear it in the sky. 
No smile is like the smile of death, 

When all good musings past. 
Dies, wafted with the paning breath: 

The sweetest thought — the last." 

In after days, Miss Mackenzie showed the 
little brown book, out of which her brother 
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had read the verses, to the holy, humble old 
poet who had written them years before. 

The book was all warped and stained with 
the waters of the Shire, and Mr. Keble asked 
leave to keep it with him, quietly, for a little 
while. 

When he gave it back, these words were 
written in the beginning of it : — 

" Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground 
and die, it abideth alone ; but if it die it bringeth 
forth much fruit." 





CHAPTER XII. 

LEFT BEHIND, 

•* Can danger daunt, can death dismay his soul, whose life is 
given 
For God, and for his brethren of mankind?" — 

Seuthey, 

^WJ^ must retrace our steps a little, and 
^ ^ see how Miss Mackenzie had fared 
meantime. 

Her brother's departure had overwhelmed her 
for the moment, but she was not one to give 
herself up to melancholy or idleness. 

She was the guest of Bishop Gray, at Cape- 
town ; and during the waiting time that must 
elapse before her brother could possibly receive 
her on Ithe Zambesi, she made herself useful 
in the schools, and interested herself in other 
branches of the church work going on at the 
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Cape. She had nearly a year to fill up thus, 
for it was not till the I>ecember of this 1861, 
on the first day of which her brother had been 
consecrated, that she started in the brig, " Hetty 
Ellen," for the Zambesi 

Mr. Burrup had brought his newly-married 
young wife out to the Cape a few months before, 
and she was to be Miss Mackenzie's companion 
all the way, Mrs. Livingstone was also of the 
party, on the way to join her husband at the 
river mouth ; and Jessie, the English servant, 
who had done so well in Natal, had proved 
willing to encounter the greater hardships of 
Central Africa, and was with her mistress. 

Miss Mackenzie knew she should not be able 
to walk, and the terrible tsetse fly kills all the 
horses that venture into that country ; but she 
provided herself with a donkey called Katie, 
and that too was on board the little crowded 
brig. • 

Another reason for the crowding on board 
was, that the vessel was bringing out a small 
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steamer called the "Lady Nyassa," in which 
it was hoped Dr. Livingstone would be able 
to get further up the rivers than was possible 
in the "Pioneer." The "Lady Nyassa" was, 
of course, not put on board whole, but in sepa- 
rate pieces, to be screwed together hereafter. 
Anyhow, it could not fail to be cumbersome 
and inconvenient luggage for a small vessel like 
the " Hetty Ellen," and considerably increased 
the danger of her going down, which was not 
small, when about a month after leaving the 
Cape, they encountered very bad weather. 

A day or two was passed in Natal with *' the 
Black Sister," who was not coming to the 
Zambesi, . since marriage had unexpectedly 
pointed out other duties for her. 

Of this the Bishop never knew ; letters passed 
but slowly up and down the Zambesi, and as 
has been seen, he was not even perfectly certain 
that those whom he had come to meet, had 
started to join him. 

It could not fail to be doubtful whether all 
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lie iTXB^n-sneats wcnld fit in with each other, 
m^ttdaer tbev wcold hatTe received his letters, 
jLci -w^KSiier tbey woald be able to get a passage 
to Kms^coe at cacactly die right time All this 
hstd £ttsd ir ?f^s^' ^«^ : they had got a passage 
to Kooig^csise. azKi xmcomfortable and unsafe as 
tiie voya^ had been, diey did reach the river 
mouth on Tanixarr Sth, 1862. 

Bui here trouble began. The>'' made signals, 
and sent up rockets, but no ** Pioneer " answered 
them. The weather was dangerous, they could 
not stay where they were ; and bitterly dis- 
appointed, they turned away from Kongone, 
and made for Mozambique. After a miserable 
passage they reached Mozambique on the 21st 
of January, and here they fell in with H.M.S. 
" Gorgon," commanded by Captain Wilson. 

Captain Wilson proved a friend in need. He 
took Miss Mackenzie and Mrs. Burrup on board 
his own vessel, and with the "Hetty Ellen" 
in tow, they sailed for Kongone again, on the 
afternoon of the next day, January 22nd. 
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Things were more comfortable, and looked 
more hopeful ; and on January 27th Miss Mac- 
kenzie writes in her journal, '* The sea is quieter, 
and orders are given to the brig to weigh anchor 
at I p.m. In the forenoon, Mrs. Burrup and I 
began a cane seat, with Captain Wilson's help. 
I began to copy a MS. vocabulary of Mozam- 
bique words. After dinner Mrs. Burrup and 
I sewed on buttons and put in stitches where 
they were required in Mr. S. and Dr. Ramsay's 
clothes. We saw the huge anchor taken up, 
and in an hour or two we anchored again, about 
three miles from the Bar of Quiliniane. A 
tornado was expected, but it passed off." 

The earlier entries in that journal are short and 
business-like. " I only wrote it for my brother," 
Miss Mackenzie said, in explanation of this. 
They were mere notes, at sight of which she 
would remember the many things she wanted 
to tell him at greater length ; but scanty as 
it is, that little book, purposely small enough 
to go into a pocket, is a most touching record. 
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On January 29th, the watchers cn'the "Gorgon" 
and " Hetty Ellen " were rejoiced by the sight 
of a rocket, " which signified there were news 
of Dr. Livingstone and our people," she writes 
gladly ; but the next entry breathes disappoint- 
ment. That evening Captain Wilson brought 
her the news that none of " our people " were 
with Dr. Livingstone. Moreover, there were 
rumours of fighting between the Mission party 
and the natives. 

Two days later, Dr. Livingstone eame on 
board and explained the position of the Mission 
party, as far as he knew it. 

The great traveller was somewhat peremptory 
in his kindness ; he was in a state of great worry 
about the Mission, and it was not in him to 
profess cordiality when he was vexed with people. 
Things had failed to fit in as had been expected. 
It was clear that he could not fulfil the en- 
gagements he was under to both the English 
Government and the Mission. They conflicted, 
and as Government sent him out, and supplied 
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him with vessels and stores on purpose that 
he should do a discoverer's work, he could not 
but put his duty to it first But it fell very- 
hard on the Mission, he felt ; and moreover, 
he was aghast at the way they disregarded 
his warnings about the climate, and risked fever 
by exposing themselves to it All this made 
him at this time rather abrupt and ungracious 
in his manner to Miss Mackenzie. 

The whole party on board the three vessels, 
" Gorgon," " Hetty Ellen," and " Pioneer," spent 
a few busy days, working together at the mouth 
of the river. There was much to be done, stores 
had to be stowed away, on shore, for the future 
needs of the Mission, as well as others selected, 
to go up there at once. 

February 7th. " I went on shore with Jessie 
and Mr. S., looked out provisions and boxes to 
take up the country with us. Dr. Livingstone, 
I was told, opened his eyes at the quantity, but 
I thought I had been very moderate." 

February 8th. '* Packing up, meant to have 
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slept on board the * Pioneer/ but was told 
there was not a chance of our getting off next 
day. Captain Wilson has been indefatigable, 
working himself, and all his men in getting the 
sections, boilers, &c., of the ' Lady Nyassa,* 
transhipped from the * Hetty Ellen * to the 
' Pioneer/ " 

On February 9th, Miss Mackenzie and her 
companions moved on board the " Pioneer." 
Of course the little vessel was frightfully crowded, 
and Dr. Livingstone would have left the donkey 
Katie behind, had not Captain Wilson begged 
as a personal favour that Miss Mackenzie might 
not be parted from it. It was no wonder it 
was hard to find stabling ; even the ladies could 
have no regular cabin ; but the stern of the 
"Lady Nyassa" was set up on end on the 
deck, and fitted up as a little house for them, 
with curtains, &c. Of course it got frightfully 
hot, and of course also, they had too much 
luggage with them to be able to make it any- 
thing like comfortable ; but they had not come 
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out to the Zambesi in search of comfort, and 
were thankful to feel themselves at last entering 
the river, on which they hoped to find their 
dear ones. 

But it was the old story. On the very first 
afternoon they stuck on a sand bank ; two days 
later something went wrong with the machinery ; 
and the next day, all the coal being exhausted, 
the vessel had to wait, whilst parties were sent 
out to cut wood. 

At last Captain Wilson, who with Dr. Ramsay, 
had accompanied them up the river, proposed 
to take Miss Mackenzie and Mrs. Burrup forward 
in his gig; and on February 17th they started 
on their journey. This voyage up the river, in 
an open boat, was something far rougher than 
had fallen to the lot of the Missionaries. No- 
thing could be greater than the kindness and 
chivalry of Captain Wilson, Dr. Ramsay, and 
the boat's crew. All her life, Miss Mackenzie 
used to speak of their leader, as "her dear 
Captain Wilson ; " but kindness could not make 
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the . sun less scorching, the mosquitoes less 
maddening, or the atmosphere of the river 
less poisonous. By the time they reached the 
appointed rendezvous with the Bishop, his sister 
was unconscious of it, so ill was she with fever. 
On February 27th, the only words written 
in her diary are, " A very sad night, mosqui- 
toes dreadful ; " and then there is nothing more 
until March 6th, when she says, " I was laid 
down with fever on the night of Thursday; I 
think I was unconscious, for I heard nothing 
of what went on. We had landed at the Rua, 
where we hoped to be met by the Bishop, or 
find a letter waiting for us. The natives denied 
having seen or heard anything of white men. 
They lied. My darling brother was in his grave 
there. He died towards the end of January, 
Mr. Burrup only with him, also very ill, but 
able to bury him, and then proceed to Chibisas, 
where we learnt all this on the 4th. He was 
carried to the Mission Station in great ex- 
haustion. 
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" We reached Chibisas at night, on March 4th. 
Here Dr. Kirk was accosted by one of his old 
acquaintance, the Makololo, who told him the 
heavy tidings. He and two others had been 
with my brother and Mr. Burrup ; had staid 
with them all the time, and then carried Mr. 
Burrup to the station. Charlie, one of them, 
a very pleasant, obliging fellow, said, * the Bishop 
was their father, now they had none ; when they 
were sick, he nursed and looked after them ; 
when they were cold, he gave them clothing. 
The others might be good, but they did not 
know them. The Bishop was their father and 
their friend, and he was gone from them.' 

" Dr. Ramsay came back, and told me of my 
loss. He said they would take me back to 
Natal. My tie personally to the Mission is 
ended. Of my loss I won't speak here.'* 

It was sorrow beyond words. The writing 
tells that the hand was quivering with anguish, 
and the page is blotted with tears. 

The next day Captain Wilson established 
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the two ladies in a hut in the village, with 
Dr. Ramsay to take care of them, whilst he 
and Dr. Kirk started with a party of native 
carriers, to bring -supplies to the Mission. 

"They hope to bring back Mr. Burrup with 
them ; " she writes, ** We moved to the village, 
which is situated in a picturesque, but inac- 
cessible situation, on the top of a steep bank 
overhanging the river. You reach it by a road 
that might be called a ladder. I was dragged 
up the first part of the way, and carried the 
last, by two of the sailors. There are trees 
interspersed with the huts, which are low, and 
the entrance is little or no easier than a Kafir's 
hut. Mrs. Burrup arranged our mats for us to 
sleep on, but the bed was very hard, and the 
hut swarmed with black ants, which got into 
my eyes, and made them smart. That, and 
many noises, and sad thoughts, kept me awake 
all night." • 

In those first days of her sorrow there was 
no possibility of retirement or privacy. Ill, and 
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heart-broken, she yet had to live in a native hut 
in a native village. 

**The women of the village are all very 
friendly," she says. "A very nice-looking young 
woman came to peep at us whilst I was lying 
reading, and made many gesticulations in speak- 
ing. Mrs. Burrup followed her, and returned 
with a plate of very white porridge. She had 
found all the women at breakfast Later in 
the day I began to teach a woman to sew, and 
by the time I was tired and lay down, Mrs. 
Burrup came and had a large class. I took a 
little walk with Dr. Ramsay, and sat down on 
the ground leaning against a tree. I was soon 
surrounded by men and boys, to whom I showed 
my opera-glass, and drinking cup in three pieces. 
They excited much wonder and laughing." 

So the days passed. Through the long nights 
she lay on her hard bed, on the floor of the hut, 
still hearing the incessant hum of the native 
village, and smelling the dirt-tainted atmosphere. 
She could not sleep, but night brought the relief 
17 
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of being able to cry unseen. The famine was 
in the land, and but for the constant care of 
Charlie, the Makololo, absolute lack of food 
would have been added to their troubles. It 
was very hot in the middle of the day, but the 
nights were so cold that the water of the bath, 
her one luxury and refreshment, used to make 
her hands numb and dead. 

Several days went by, and on the loth she 
writes, ** We expect our travellers to-morrow. ^ . 
Sorrow upon sorrow! A note from Dr. Kirk. 
He and Captain Wilson were both laid down 
with fever, when within a day*s journey of the 
station. They sent * for the Missionaries, who 
said Mr. Burrup had died four days after his 
return on February 15th. It was a sad evening 
to us all, and my heart bled for my poor child." 

As far as human sympathy can comfort, it 
did so in this case. There was the most perfect 
love and fellow-feeling between these two sisters 
in sorrow, the middle-aged and the young, whose 
best beloved God had taken in His own service. 
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The following morning Mr. Waller arrived 
to breakfast, and later in the day came Captain 
Wilson and Dr. Kirk, attended by Mr. Rowley 
and Mr. Scudamore. Climate and fever had 
told on all, except perhaps Dr. Kirk, since 
Miss Mackenzie had last seen them ; but the 
visit of the Missionaries gave her the greatest 
pleasure she was capable of feeling just then. 
They could tell her of her brother; and Mr. 
Scudamore brought his papers, bible, and a few 
other things, and gave them into her keeping. 

There was nothing further to wait for, 
and the boat set off down the river that very 
day. It was much easier work going down 
than up, and the next day brought them to 
Malo. Here Dr. Kirk demanded the letter 
Mr. Burrup had left with the natives. They 
looked at one another, saying, " It is all known," 
and feeling no further hope of hiding the truth, 
they produced it. They were all in great terror 
at the arrival and enquiries of the English, 
fearing lest they should be blamed for tKe 
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Bishop^s death. They have also a superstitious 
dread of the spirits of the dead, and for these 
two reasons Captain Wilson found it very hard 
to get anyone to guide him to the grave. Even 
when one old man consented to show him where 
it was, he would not come in the gig, but accom- 
panied it in his own canoe. 

Captain Wilson and Dr. Kirk went, and 
found the grave undisturbed, at the foot of a 
large tree. They put a rough cross over it, 
and described the place to Miss Mackenzie, 
but they could not carry her there. There was 
no road to the spot, and in her weak state it 
was impossible to attempt . it. " I had so 
wished to go to the grave, but it was quite 
impossible. It may help me more to think of 
him as he is above, that I did not see where 
he is laid ; but it was a sore disappointment." 

She knew that spot almost as well as if she 
had seen it. Friends sketched and described 
it for her, and to the end of her life a beautiful 
picture of the reed cross amongst the thick 
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trees and undergrowth, was her constant 
companion. It hung in her bedroom, close to 
the photograph of her brother ; and she loved 
to point out how the light fell through the 
trees, making the grave with its simple cross 
look like a centre of light in the dense shadows 
around. It was a happy emblem to her. 

Very shortly after the pause at Malo, they re- 
joined Dr. Livingstone. There was no doubt as 
to his cordiality now. He mourned the Bishop 
personally, as one whom he had thoroughly 
believed in and respected, as well as feeling 
the terrible loss he was to the Mission. Nothing 
could exceed the kindness of himself and his 
wife, when they received these two ladies once 
more on board the "Pioneer." They were 
anxious to give up their own cabin to them, 
and would have done anything in their power 
to comfort them. 

Tender sympathy was all round them. Kind 
strong hands carried Miss Mackenzie up and 
down the stairs of the vessel, and Captain 
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Wilson even fed her, " as J or Charles might 

have done," she said. But in spite of all this 
kindness there was much to be borne physically, 
as well as mentally ; they were not out of the 
region of fever till on the 2nd of April, they 
were once more transferred from the " Pioneer " 
to the "Gorgon," and Miss Mackenzie was 
still very ill when they landed at Capetown in 
the end of the month. " I never thought to 
see a civilized land again," she said, on 
arriving there. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

HAVANT. 

'* A soul, by force of sorrows high 
Uplifted to the purest sky 
Of undisturbed humanity." — 

Wordsworth. 

/^^NE was taken and the other left. The 
^^ strong younger brother was called from 
the work of which he was the mainspring, and 
the weak sister lived on. 

It was God's will to take the doer, and leave 
the sufferer. It seemed strange to all, to none 
more so than to Anne Mackenzie herself. 

She, and " her poor child," turned back from 
Chibisas to their desolate life; the young wife 
hardly more a widow than the sister. They 
went together to the Cape, where Miss Mac- 
kenzie was most tenderly nursed by the Bishop's 
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family, and where she gradually learnt to accept 
the disappointment that her sickness was not 
unto death. 

Her heart was in Africa, and African church- 
work ; and she would have preferred to linger 
there, but she was strongly advised to return' 
home, at all events for a time ; and as soon as 
she was strong enough to bear the voyage, 
she sailed for England. 

When she reached her brother's house in 
Edinburgh, she was still so weak she could 
not be taken upstairs ; but by degrees she 
recovered a slight measure of health, and felt 
that there was work left for her. 

A Scottish winter was too cold for her to 
bear, and she fixed her home with friends at 
Havant, in South Hampshire, usually spending 
the summer in visits to the many who joyfully 
welcomed her. Hursley Vicarage, with its 
heavenly-minded atmosphere, was one of the 
places where she used to stay, enjoying with 
Mr, and Mrs. Keble the long, full letters from 
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the Robertsons at Kwamagwaza, which enabled 
her to share their interests, almost as she had 
done in the happy days at Natal. 

In truth, the great work of Anne Mackenzie's 
life was still to come ; as yet, she had only been 
training for it. Her experience, sympathy, and 
patience were needed to help others, just 
when all heart and hope had been crushed for 
herself. 

Bishop Tozer, her brother's successor, pro- 
nounced the Zambesi Mission Station impracti- 
cable, and moved, with as many of the staff as 
disease had spared, to Zanzibar. Of course this 
was a very great trial to the sister, whose heart 
had gone out to the people and surroundings 
of the old situation. To the end of her life, 
a special blessing was daily asked in family 
prayers, on '* the tribes down the Zambesi river," 
but feeling she could in no way further the work 
her brother had begun there, she threw herself 
more than ever into the life and labours of the 
Robertsons in Zululand. 
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Their home at Kwamagwaza she never saw, 
but she loved it, almost as she loved the Umlazi. 
Both her brother and Bishop Gray had thought 
that a Mission in Independent Zululand offered 
the most likely opening towards Central Africa, 
and she set herself to make it a memorial of her 
brother, as the '* Mackenzie Mission." 

Her first task was to send out there all the 
necessaries and comforts she could collect ; and 
to find fellow-workers. She heard constantly 
and fully from both Mr. and Mrs. Robertson; 
and these Zululand letters, copied and lent about, 
roused an interest that made Kwamagwaza 
much more than a mere name (and a very 
outlandish one), to all who knew Miss Mackenzie. 

Friends contributed largely towards building 
a Mission Church, and amongst other g^fts, 
Mr. and Mrs. Keble gave a wagon for travelling. 

In the midst of this work, another heavy 
sorrow fell on Miss Mackenzie, in the news 
of Mrs. Robertson's death. She did not die 
of one of her many illnesses, but was suddenly 
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snatched away by an accident. On one of the 
perilous journeys over those steep tracks, hardly 
to be called roads, the Mission wagon upset, and 
she was killed on the spot. 

This led her friend to speak of the brave and 
gentle spirit more freely than would have been 
seemly in her lifetime. Miss Mackenzie wrote 
her life, or rather added a few connecting 
touches to the story, told in Mrs. Robertson's own 
letters, of the daily patience and faithful courage 
of her work at the Umlazi and Kwamagwaza. 

The book excited a strong interest in the 
Mission ; and the hope that this might not 
die out, led to Miss Mackenzie's becoming the 
Editor of a small Missionary Periodical called 
" The Net'' which should tell of the work going 
on there, and elsewhere. 

From the Cape, Melanesia, Honolulu, India, 
and Madagascar, she could obtain simple and 
interesting letters ; and through the *'Net'* she 
both asked for, and obtained money for Mission 
purposes. 
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The patient care needed to receive an un- 
limited number of contributions in small sums, 
in the shape of Post Office Orders and Stamps, 
and yet to keep the accounts clear, is such as 
can hardly be imagined till it has been ex- 
perienced. 

In the course of her work she received (in 
money alone) — 

;^ 18,117 8s. 5d. for the Mackenzie Memorial ; 

£(),Z\6 5s. 9d. for other Missions; 
and this was collected chiefly in small sums, 
and does not include the constant gifts of 
clothing, books, &c., of which the value cannot 
be estimated. 

After the ''Net''' had existed for a year, her 
weak health, and the accidental failure of some 
help which she had hitherto had, made it 
doubtful whether the Magazine could be carried 
on. Near as it was to her heart, she could take 
it patiently, saying, ''What repose there is in 
feeling we are in the Hands of a loving Father, 
Who knows what is good for us, and can do 
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without us. I should be terribly sorry to give 
up the **Nety^ but if it were plainly necessary 
I would not break my heart, because I should 
see His Hand in it." 

** I would not break my heart.'* No one 
who has heard Miss Mackenzie's sweet Scotch 
accent, and form of wording, could take that 
" would " for the utterance of a resolution ; it 
was merely stating a fact. 

That home at Havant seemed very near 
Heaven ; but though her conversation was in 
Heaven, Miss Mackenzie lived and worked on 
Earth, not in a stern ascetic cell, but in the 
centre of a love that flowed out to all parts of 
the Earth, and made self-denial easy to her. 

She did not attempt to do without moderate 
luxuries, her delicate health made them neces- 
saries to her ; but she denied herself in that 
she took the burdens of many on her shoulders, 
and in spite of them, had always sympathy 
for the interests of those who went and came 
ound her. 
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At the bottom of her power of comforting 
others was a fact too often overlooked by good 
people. She recognised that if you are to be 
allowed to give sympathy, you must be willing 
to accept it yourself. She always took it for 
granted that everyone was interested in what 
was occupying her ; and in return, was ready to 
. hear of whatever concerned others, however busy 
she might be. 

Whatever came to herself or others, she 
was always sure had a good side to it, if 
only it could be found ; and she has helped 
many to see the good through the evils of 
life. 

She had a great value for the discipline of 
daily life, and would impress on her younger 
friends not to seek to escape it. 

Strong, enthusiastic, loving natures are usually 
apt to be easily impressed, and pre-disposed on 
one side of a question ; but, though she probably 
had this temptation, it was one she was specially 
on her guard against. She attached immense 
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importance to what she called "the virtue of 
proportion.*' 

Injustice in any shape or form was what she 
herself found hardest to bear, and this feeling 
made her always generous in her judgment of 
others. She was humble enough to believe 
that probably she did not know all about 
every question, although it might appear as if 
she did, and she could leave a wide margin for 
people's unspoken difficulties. 

At best she was very frail, and often confined 
to her bed, but she did not take this as a 
hindrance to her work. " She was glad of 
having so much time," she said, "she had so 
many to pray for." 

Many came to her. For several years a 
young nephew, who was like herself too delicate 
to live in Scotland, shared her home^ and to 
some slight extent her work ; but it was not only 
her own family or friends who sought her out, 
or were welcomed at Havant by the kind friends 
who loved her, and whom she loved. 
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Missionaries just setting out, or just returning, 
a Kafir child, or an English labourer from some 
Mission Station, would come to her with their 
tales of success or discouragement, or hope. She 
was eager to hear all they had to tell, ready to ad- 
vise and to help wherever and however she could. 

The packages she used to send abroad were 
wonderful and various. To one place she 
would send an altar cloth ; to another, baby- 
clothes for the over-worked wife of some poor 
clergyman ; to a Melanesian Deacon, a watch ; 
to some other country, presents for Chiefs, or 
trifles for a Christmas tree. 

It was a great sorrow that when the funds 
of the Zululand Mission were sufficient for the 
foundation of a Bishopric, difficulties arose ; 
and this great work of her life did not bring 
outward joy with it. The trials connected with 
it were amongst the most bitter of her lifetime, 
but they were used as discipline, and spoken of 
as little as possible, lest in the bitterness of her 
heart she should speak amiss. 
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She was always holding herself in, for she 
was a person of very decided opinions, not one 
who could "agree to differ ;*' and ill-heath and 
a tender heart had made her very sensitive, so 
that her large sympathy cost her very much, 
Nothing but the charity that thinketh no evil, 
and seeketh not her own, could have made her 
bear with and comfort the many different 
characters who turned to her for advice, in 
difficulties great and small. 

In those Havant days, she told with a smile, 

of her youthful distaste to Missionaries, as 

** not quite gentlemen ; *' yet nobody had more 

abundant and painful experience that though 

some arCy some are not. Missionaries, in fact, 

are very much more like other men and women 

than the world seems to suppose. They have 

devoted themselves to God's work ; but they 

still have temptations like their neighbours to 

vanity and touchiness, and petty jealousies, as 

well as to sore weariness and discouragement. 

Our Missionary Army is not all composed of 
18 
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picked men, any more than any other army. 
Miss Mackenzie came in contact with all grades, 
and had to feel for all, not merely with the 
noble few whose hearts were as wide as her own. 

Visits td Havant must have sent them away 
cheered and helped, to their work. The air 
felt very pure around her. She was a thing of 
beauty to both heart and soul. A fair fragile 
lady, tenderly refined, and old rather with 
sorrow than with years, who seemed to shed a 
halo of peace and tenderness round her. 

Children were always happy with her, for she 
loved and understood them, and there was about 
her a playfulness, fun, and interest in trifles, that 
they could feel at home with. For instance, she 
had a *' young forest ** of acorns growing in 
bottles of water on the dining room mantle- 
piece, over which she watched with an anxiety 
that was not feigned. They amused her, and 
diverted her thoughts for a time from the many 
burdens pressing on her shoulders. It may be 
for this same reason that she was so happy with 
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children, to whom care had not yet come ; 
she loved teaching, and never went anywhere 
without making herself useful. Even one year 
when spending the winter in Rome, she offered 
her services to the English Chaplain, and 
he gathered round her a class of the children of 
Englishmen employed there, who were sadly 
out of reach of religious instruction. 

Wherever she was staying in England, she liked 
to have a Sunday class. She would give them 
their religious lesson, with an earnest manner, all 
her own, and then bring out her store of photo- 
graphs, and tell them of Natal and the Kafirs. 

So her life flowed on, till fifteen years had 
been passed without her brother. She loved 
to talk of him ; her spirit seemed to find repose 
\\\ remembering what he was, and how he had 
gone home. Her lips seemed to linger lovingly 
over the word " Charlie," as she said it ; but 
she had passed beyond and above grief for him. 
It was all love; not more for him than for the 
Father who had given and taken away. 
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Doing, suffering, loving, and praying, she 
worked on till the early spring of the year, 
1877, and then her summons came. She was 
so often ill, even very ill, that those with her 
hardly expected the end, though in the week 
between Sexagesima and Quinquagesima she 
hardly noticed, or seemed conscious, of what 
went on round her. They were days of restless 
uneasiness, pain, and discomfort. 

In the afternoon of Quinquagesima Sunday, 
February nth, she lay very still for some time ; 
and instead of the uneasy moaning there had 
been, she repeated over and over again, ** It 
is all right now; yes, it's quite right now." 
They were the last connected words she spoke. 
Then came the final struggle, followed by a 
last half hour of exceeding peacefulness. 

Soul and body had seemed loth to part ; 
yet at last it was hardly death that came, but 
the dawning of a beautiful happy life. 

As earthly sight failed, the spiritual conscious- 
ness visibly brightened. There was no need 



of speech to tell those who stood by her bed- 
side that the King in His Beauty was revealing 
Himself. Some reflection of His Glory spread 
itself round her, and smoothed away every line 
of care. The Light of Heavenly joy was on 
her face, before the spirit had altogether left 
its mortal" frame. 

The sixty-four years of patient service were 
at an end. The Father had called His child 
home. 
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